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The Administration of Nationalized 
Industries in Britain 


By WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


The London School of Economics 


and Political Science 





of a Labour Government pledged to 
large measures of nationalization and 
physical planning, Britain is now confronting 
a series of new and difficult problems of public 
administration in these spheres of activity. 
The field covered by the Government's na- 
tionalization policy extends broadly to the 
fuel, power, and transport industries and the 
Bank of England; the possible inclusion of 
part of the iron and steel industry hangs un- 
certainly in the balance. The construction and 
development of new towns is a novel enterprise 
which falls into a special category of its own. 
The transfer to national ownership of the hos- 
pitals relates to a social service rather than to 
an economic undertaking, and hence falls out- 
side the scope of this article. It would need to 
be considered in relation to the new national 
health service of which it forms a part. 


| s A result of the return to power in 1945 


I 


T degree to which this program has se- 
cured legislative realization as of April, 
1947, is as follows. Parliament has passed stat- 
utes nationalizing the Bank of England and 
the coal mining industry. The Civil Aviation 
Act, 1946, established three air transport cor- 
porations with exclusive rights to operate 
scheduled services within the United Kingdom 
or on international routes. It also enables the 
Minister of Civil Aviation to own and operate 
civil airfields, and all the airfields in Britain 
required for scheduled air services will be man- 
aged by his department. The New Towns Act, 
1946, authorizes the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning to create new towns either 
on virgin land or on the sites of existing small 


towns or villages; and he can set up develop- 
ment corporations for the purpose of executing 
the work. 

In addition, three vast bills are at present 
before Parliament. The transport bill aims at 
nationalizing the railways, the inland water- 
ways, and to some extent the trade harbors. 
The road haulage undertakings mainly en- 
gaged in the conveyance of goods for hire or 
reward over long distances (forty miles or up- 
ward) will also be taken over, but those operat- 
ing local traffic or engaged in the private car- 
riage of goods for manufacturers or traders will 
be unaffected. Road passenger transport serv- 
ices may be subject at a later date to develop- 
ment schemes involving public acquisition and 
management. 

The electricity bill completes the movement 
toward the nationalization of electricity supply 
which was begun in 1926 when the Central 
Electricity Board was set up to construct and 
operate a nationwide system of interconnected 
generating stations known as the grid. The 
earlier legislation introduced a large measure 
of public ownership and control over the gen- 
eration and distribution in bulk of electricity, 
but left the generating stations and the detailed 
distribution to consumers in the hands of the 
“authorised undertakers.” Approximately two- 
thirds of these are town councils and one-third 
public utility companies. Now the whole mass 
of the undertakings will pass into national 
ownership and an integrated system of man- 
agement. 

The third bill is the town and country plan- 
ning bill which entirely transforms the legal 
and administrative framework of town and 
country planning. Under this bill the develop- 
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ment rights over all land will be acquired by 
the public and vested in a body called the Cen- 
tral Land Board. This board will exercise, in 
conjunction with the central and local plan- 
ning authorities, control over the development 
of land no matter for what purpose it may be 
required other than its present use. 

These ambitious measures involve the estab- 
lishment of new institutions of various kinds. 
One of the most amusing of Low’s cartoons 
showed Mr. Dalton, as Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, leading a very dissolute-looking old 
lady of Threadneedle Street, accompanied by 
several children of dubious origin, to the altar 
and making an honest woman of her. This ap- 
peared on the occasion when the Bank of Eng- 
land became a public corporation. In civil avi- 
ation we have BOAC (set up in 1939) for the 
Commonwealth, Empire, and North Atlantic 
services, BEAC for the European services, and 
BSAAC for the routes to South America. The 
National Coal Board has already taken over 
the entire coal mining industry and its pennant 
flutters at every pithead. Three development 
corporations have been designated to build 
three towns in the London region, though the 
minister’s procedure is being challenged in the 
courts. The transport bill provides that a Brit- 
ish Transport Commission be appointed with 
general powers to carry goods and passengers 
by rail, road, and inland waterway and to pro- 
vide port facilities. Below the Transport Com- 
mission are to be a series of executives. At the 
outset there will be a railway executive, a docks 
and inland waterways executive, a road trans- 
port executive, and a London passenger trans- 
port executive to replace the London Passenger 
Transport Board. Later there will be a hotels 
executive to manage the hotels owned by the 
railways. The electricity bill contemplates a 
new British Electricity Authority, to supersede 
the Central Electricity Board, together with a 
number of area electricity boards. The Elec- 
tricity Commission will also disappear in due 
course. 

All these bodies (with the possible exception 
of the transport executives) are public corpora- 
tions, and so too is the Central Land Board. 
The gas industry is likely to be nationalized 
during the lifetime of the present Parliament; 
and a similar type of administrative agency 
will doubtless be used in that connection also. 


We may therefore confidently assert that the 
public board or corporation has come to be 
recognized as the appropriate instrument {or 
operating nationalized industries, public util- 
ities, or services requiring management of an 
industrial or commercial character. I have dis. 
cussed elsewhere! the advantages which this 
type of institution possesses over a government 
department in charge of a minister; and it js 
unnecessary to repeat the analysis. The public 
corporation has arrived in Britain. Its merits 
are recognized by all political parties despite 
differences of opinion among Labour, Liberal, 
and Conservative politicians as to the structure, 
powers, and degree of independence which 
such bodies should possess. There is, of course, 
substantial disagreement between the Govern. 
ment and the Opposition concerning national. 
ization policy, but that is a different matter. All 
parties have contributed to the evolution of 
the public corporation. It will probably occupy 
in the future as formative and central a posi- 
tion in the sphere of public enterprise as that 
which the joint stock company has occupied 
during the past hundred years in the sphere of 
private enterprise. 

We are, then, experimenting with one of the 
most significant institutional innovations of 
our time. On the outcome of that experiment 
will depend in large measure the success or 
failure of the great effort at economic reform, 
increased efficiency, and physical improvement 
which Britain is now making. Great changes 
have also been made in the central government 
in order to bririg its organization into line with 
modern needs. Of the six new permanent de- 
partments created since 1939, no fewer than 
four are concerned with the fields of activity in 
which these public corporations will be en- 
gaged: namely, the Ministry of Fuel and Power, 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation, the Ministry of 
Supply, and the Ministry of Town and Country 
Planning. 


Il 
TS members of the boards of these corpora- 
tions are in all cases appointed by the rele- 
vant minister, though the governor and the 
court of directors of the Bank of England are 
appointed formally by the King. There is no 


* William A. Robson, ed., Public Enterprise (George 
Allen and Unwin, 1937). 
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repetition of the device of an intermediate 
body of “appointing trustees” used in connec- 
tion with the London Passenger Transport 
Board. Nor is there any attempt to secure the 
representation of sectional interests, as in the 
Port of London Authority. But ministers are 
required to have regard to certain qualifica- 
tions in appointing men to the highest posi- 
tions. Thus, the chairman and members of the 
National Coal Board are to be selected from 
persons who have had experience of and have 
shown ability in industry, commerce, finance, 
applied science, administration, or labor or- 
ganization. 

There is considerable diversity in the size, 
tenure, and character of boards. In all the 
earlier models the idea prevailed that the mem- 
bers should be part-time directors, though the 
chairman was usually full-time except in the 
case of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 
The intention was to obtain the services of men 
of established reputation and wide experience 
to decide matters of general policy, leaving ex- 
ecutive responsibility to a chief executive who 
was sometimes but not always a member of the 
board. Government practice in this matter has 
often followed unthinkingly in the footsteps 
of commercial companies, who frequently ap- 
point eminent nonentities to their boards in 
order to inspire investors with confidence and 
hence to maintain the market prices of their 
shares. The weakness of a part-time board con- 
sisting of busy men of affairs giving only a frac- 
tion of their time to the business of the public 
corporation and often dominated by a chair- 
man or chief executive of strong personality 
has become increasingly evident in some of the 
older examples, such as the London Passenger 
Transport Board and the BBC. The idea is 
gaining ground that a functional board of full- 
time executives is necessary for the conduct of 
great industries. And so the National Coal 
Board consists of a chairman and eight other 
full-time members each of whom is in charge of 
a particular branch of the work, though re- 
sponsibility for the industry rests with the 
board collectively. The Transport Commission 
and the British Electricity Authority are ex- 
pected to follow the same principle. 

It must be admitted that considerable diff- 
culty exists in finding suitable men for these 
key positions. The task of running a great na- 


tionalized industry or of building a new town 
requires qualities of a very high order which 
are by no means necessarily the same as those 
needed for success in private business or in- 
dustry or for outstanding achievement in the 
Civil Service. Yet these are the sources of re- 
cruitment to which ministers naturally tend to 
look. We shall no doubt in course of time 
train a new type of executive who will have a 
new outlook, new methods, and new tech- 
niques. Meantime, we have to get along as best 
we can with the existing material. But one has 
grave doubts as to the suitability of some of 
the most “obvious” appointments; and graver 
doubts as to the willingness of ministers to take 
chances or to use their imagination in making 
appointments. 

In my view democratic principle makes it 
essential that the boards of these public corpo- 
rations should be broadly acceptable to the 
ministers of the day. This certainly does not 
mean, in the framework of English public life, 
that a spoils system should or will prevail or a 
general clearance take place on a change of 
Government. Rather, it means that in the event 
of a serious conflict between a corporation and 
the Government the latter would have the 
means of making its will prevail—in the last 
resort by changing some or even all the mem- 
bers of a board. 

The present position in this respect is that 
in most instances a member can be removed for 
misconduct, absence abroad, or inability. The 
New Towns Act in addition enables the Min- 
ister of ‘Town and Country Planning to remove 
any member of a development corporation 
whom he is satisfied “is otherwise unable or un- 
fit to discharge the functions of a member, or 
is unsuitable to continue as a member.”? This 
gives the minister almost unlimited discretion. 
At the other extreme we find the Bank of Eng- 
land, whose directors are appointed for a fixed 
term of four years, subject to any disqualifica- 
tion which may be imposed by the bank's char- 
ter. A common legislative practice is to require 
board members to hold and vacate office in ac- 
cordance with the terms of their instruments 
of appointment. This may enable a minister to 
appoint a member until such time as he is 
asked to resign. A preferable method is that 
adopted in the Coal Industry Nationalisation 


* New Towns Act, 1946. 9 & 10 Geo. 6, Ch. 68. 
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Act whereby the minister may make regula- 
tions with regard to the tenure and vacation of 
office by board members. This should give the 
minister all the power he needs but require 
him to exercise it openly and in a somewhat 
formal manner. 

The size of the boards varies among the sev- 
eral corporations. It may well be that the opti- 
mum number of members will depend to some 
extent on the character of the undertaking. An 
important point to notice in this connection is 
that in some instances the legislature prescribes 
a fixed number of members on a board; in 
others it merely defines an upper and a lower 
limit; in yet others it states only a maximum. 
Thus, the National Coal Board must consist 
of a chairman and eight other members; the 
court of directors of the Bank of England num- 
bers sixteen, together with the governor and 
deputy governor. Each of the air transport cor- 
porations, on the other hand, has a board num- 
bering not fewer than three nor more than 
nine members, exclusive of the chairman and 
deputy chairman, as the minister may deter- 
mine from time to time. Examples of the third 
type are the development corporations whose 
boards may not exceed seven ordinary mem- 
bers, the proposed British Electricity Author- 
ity which may not have more than six ordinary 
members, and the Central Land Board, whose 
membership may not exceed ten. If a minister 
appoints a board of the second or third type 
mentioned above well below the maximuin 
permitted strength, he can always add to its 
numbers at a later stage if he desires to pro- 
mote a particular policy or to swamp any ele- 
ment on the board with which he disagrees. I 
do not think this was the intention behind 
these provisions, but it offers an obvious op- 
portunity for Governmental influence. 

The salaries paid to the board members re- 
veal a tendency to work out at higher levels 
than those prevailing in the top ranks of the 
Civil Service but below those paid to outstand- 
ing commercial and industrial leaders in pri- 
vate enterprise. It is only very occasionally 


* The chairman of the National Coal Board receives 
£8,000 a year; the chairman of BOAC £7,000; and the 
chairman of BEAC £6,000. The other members of the 
Coal Board get £4,000. The top salaries in the Civil 
Service are £3,500, except the permanent secretary to 
the Treasury who receives £3,750. 


that one hears of men refusing invitations to 
serve on the boards of public corporations on 
the ground of inadequate salaries, though 
there are many instances where acceptance has 
involved the appointee in a financial loss. The 
extremely high rates of income tax may have 
something to do with this relative indifference 
to financial reward, but the prestige, impor- 
tance, and interest of the work of the public 
corporation is probably a more potent factor 
in attracting men of outstanding ability. 

The staffing of the corporations has not on 
the whole presented such difficult problems as 
the board appointments. The corporations are 
free from Civil Service regulations regarding 
their personnel, although ministers are begin- 
ning to show an interest in the salary scales 
fixed by the boards for their employees. A cor- 
poration which offers higher rates of pay than 
those prevailing elsewhere may not only lead to 
unwelcome demands for a leveling up to those 
high rates but may also increase the taxpay- 
er’s liability. BOAC, for example, which has 
hitherto been operating on a substantial defi- 
ciency grant from the Treasury, was for long 
paying its W/T and radio operating staff 
higher rates than the Air Ministry or Post Of- 
fice for similar grades. There are obvious dis- 
advantages in such a situation. 

The Government's views on this question as 
related to the BBC have recently been stated in 
the White Paper on Broadcasting Policy (Cmd. 
6852/1946). They are that “in staff matters, the 
Corporation should retain the general inde- 
pendence which it now possesses, and Govern- 
ment control should be restricted to laying 
down broad limits of policy within which it 
should work; nevertheless, the Corporation has 
been informed that, while it is not rigidly 
bound to relate the salaries and conditions of 
employment of its permanent staff to those 
ruling in the Civil Service, it should, in fixing 
such salaries and conditions, pay proper regard 
to those of the Civil Service and to the greater 
security offered by employment in a Public 
Corporation, as compared with employment 
in most business concerns.”* It may be assumed 
that this view would apply equally to the staffs 
of other corporations. 

The corporations engaged in operating na- 


* Broadcasting Policy, Cmd. 6852 (H. M. Stationery 
Office, 1946), p. 9. 
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tionalized industry will clearly have to choose 
a considerable proportion of their managing 
and technical personnel from the ranks of 
those with previous experience of the industry. 
In civil aviation, BOAC, BEAC, and BSAAC 
are drawing heavily on the large numbers of 
men and women who served with distinction 
during the war in the RAF, the Fleet Air Arm, 
and the Air Transport Auxiliary. But civil 
aviation differs entirely in its outlook, methods, 
and objects from military aviation, and elab- 
orate retraining courses are required for al- 
most everyone. 

The development corporations have by far 
the hardest personnel problem. What kind of 
a staff should one assemble to embark on the 
exciting adventure of building a new town? It 
is difficult to specify strictly relevant experi- 
ence. Job analysis breaks down. The easy as- 
sumption that engineering comes next to godli- 
ness in such a task fades away after a little 
reflection. Obviously a team is needed, but 
what sort of a team? One could fill a dozen 
pages in discussing this one problem. 


Ill 

tt the public corporations referred to in 
A this article are liable to a much greater de- 
gree of ministerial intervention that was ap- 
plied to similar prewar institutions. The prin- 
ciple that the minister who is responsible to 
Parliament for a particular industry or service 
should be able to determine the policy of the 
public corporations which are operating it is 
firmly held by the Government and their sup- 
porters in Parliament. I have been informed by 
more than one minister that the views I ex- 
pressed on this subject in Public Enterprise, 
published in 1937, have influenced the course 
of events. “Apart from control in time of emer- 
gency, ministerial influence in the conduct of 
these public boards should remain restricted to 
major questions of policy” (p. 381). The re- 
linquishment of ministerial responsibility to 
Parliament for the day-to-day administration 
of these boards does not in any way dispense 
with the necessity for retaining the right of ulti- 
mate Government control in time of emer- 
gency or in case of abuse of power or derelic- 
tion of duty. “In appropriate cases a ministér 
should have the power to issue regulations of a 


general or particular character appertaining to 
the service” (p. 382). 

All the recent legislation dealing with na- 
tionalized industries and services has given 
ministers a power of this kind. The Minister of 
Fuel and Power is authorized, after consulta- 
tion with the National Coal Board, to give it 
directions of a general character relating to 
matters appearing to him to affect the national 
interest. Furthermore, in framing its programs 
of reorganization or development involving 
substantial capital expenditures the board is 
required to act on lines settled from time to 
time with the approval of the minister. The 
same principle applies to training, education, 
and research in the coal industry. A similar 
power of giving general direction to the air 
transport corporations is vested in the Min- 
ister of Civil Aviation. The transport bill will 
confer powers of the same kind on the Minister 
of Transport; and the electricity bill contains 
corresponding provisions. The Treasury may 
give such directions to the Bank of England as, 
after consultation with the Governor of the 
Bank, they think necessary in the public inter- 
est. In addition, Government departments are 
given many specific powers of control over the 
corporations, particularly in regard to financial 
matters, audit, borrowing, the disposal of any 
surplus or profit, the form of the accounts, and 
so forth. Each board normally makes an annual 
report to the minister, who lays it before Par- 
liament. 

If further evidence were wanted of the ten- 
dency toward increased Governmental control, 
it could be found in the recent change in the 
position of the Forestry Commission. From its 
establishment in 1919 to 1945, one of the for- 
estry commissioners was a private Member of 
Parliament who answered questions in the 
House of Commons for the commission. The 
commission made an annual report direct to 
Parliament; its accounting officer was sum- 
moned each year to appear before the Public 
Accounts Committee. Under the Forestry Act, 
1945, the Minister of Agriculture in England 
and Wales and the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land are made the responsible ministers and 
the commission is required to comply with any 
directions they may give. 

If ministers are to exercise their powers of 
direction and control wisely, they will have to 
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think out the fundamental question of the 
proper relation between a Government depart- 
ment and a nationalized industry. It is quite 
different from the relationship between even a 
specialized economic department and an in- 
dustry under capitalist ownership and manage- 
ment. Except in wartime, the Ministry of 
Transport, for example, or the Mines Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade (which was the 
predecessor of the Ministry of Fuel and Power) 
possessed relatively little knowledge of, and 
still less power over, the inland transport and 
fuel industries. They were sincerely anxious 
to nurse and to aid those industries and to pro- 
tect the public interest at a few conventional 
points. But so far as the organization, the eco- 
nomic efficiency, or the technical adequacy of 
the collieries, the railways, the canals, the ports, 
and the harbors was concerned, the depart- 
ments were ignorant, ill-equipped, timid, and 
indifferent. They felt it was just not their busi- 
ness to meddle in these matters or even to know 
about them. 

A revolutionary change of outlook is re- 
quired in the departments dealing with nation- 
alized industries and services. There are al- 
ready signs of such a change. The Ministry of 
Civil Aviation, for example, is being laid out 
on lines which will enable it to play an authori- 
tative part in the planning of new air services 
and in fostering development and research in 
all aspects of civil aviation. It will have a fully 
competent administrative, technical, and pro- 
fessional staff to deal with civil airfields, which 
it will manage directly, together with air traffic 
control and telecommunication services. The 
main spearhead for the development and pro- 
duction of large civil transport aircraft will be 
the Ministry of Supply, acting in close conjunc- 
tion with the Ministry of Civil Aviation and 
the operating corporations, though the design 
and manufacture will be conducted by the air- 
craft industry. 

The essential functions of a Government de- 
partment dealing with a nationalized industry 
are to measure its performance, to see that it 
keeps technically up-to-date and economically 
efficient, and to ensure that it is operated in 
such a manner as to provide the greatest 
amount of service to the largest possible num- 
ber of consumers at the minimum cost consist- 
ent with financial self-support. To do these 


things effectively it must regard its own plan- 
ning, research, statistics, intelligence, and audit 
functions as of supreme importance. Here 
again, large changes of outlook and advances 
in technique are required on the part of Gov. 
ernment departments. 


IV 


5 gag price policy of nationalized industries is 
a very large subject which demands the se- 
rious attention of economists. The assumption 
underlying the nationalization of coal mining, 
electricity supply, inland transport, and air 
lines is that these industries can and must be 
self-supporting, and that some or all of them 
may produce a surplus or profit forthwith or 
in the course of time. It is also believed that 
the new towns will eventually provide an ade- 
quate return on the capital expended and that 
the large outlay of public money on the acqui- 
sition of development rights in land will be re- 
couped by the charges made to approved de- 
velopers by the Central Land Board. ‘The Bank 
of England has for long been virtually a gilt- 
edged security and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer stated that the public had made a very 
good bargain with the shareholders. 

At the same time, it is recognized that very 
large sums will have to be advanced from pub- 
lic funds for the purpose of capital develop- 
ment and also, in the case of the air lines, to 
meet annual deficits in the first few years of 
operation on many international routes. 

The National Coal Board has a statutory 
duty to pursue a policy which will insure that 
its revenues shall suffice to meet outgoings 
properly chargeable to revenue account (in- 
cluding debt charges on compensation paid for 
expropriation and on sums advanced by the 
Government to finance capital expenditure) 
on an average of good and bad years. This pol- 
icy must be pursued consistently with the 
proper discharge of the board’s other duties, 
which include ‘‘making supplies of coal avail- 
able, of such qualities and sizes, in such quanti- 
ties and at such prices, as may seem to them 
best calculated to further the public interest in 
all respects, including the avoidance of any 
undue or unreasonable preference or advan- 
tage.”5 This obligation will leave the board 


* Coal Industry Nationalisation Act, 1946. 9 & 10 Geo. 
6, Ch. 59, sec. 1. 
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with a very wide latitude as to price policy, 
prov ided it manages to break even over a course 
of years. It will permit a differentiation be- 
tween prices for export and home consump- 
tion; between coal sold for industrial purposes 
and for domestic use; between coal sold for 
consumption near the pithead and that sold to 
consumers at a greater distance. Any financial 
surplus may go either to a reserve fund or to 
such statutory purposes as the board may deter- 
mine or the minister may direct with the ap- 
proval of the Treasury. The air transport cor- 
porations, on the other hand, may be required 
to hand over any excess revenues which they 
may make to the Exchequer. 

The transport and electricity bills follow 
the general pattern of the Coal Industry Na- 
tionalisation Act except that a general reserve 
fund is to be established by the British Trans- 
port Commission to prevent frequent fluctua- 
tions in transport charges. 

Within the framework of this broad obliga- 
tion to be economically self-supporting, the 
public corporations will be largely free to de- 
termine their own price policies. There will be 
as much room for diversity and experimenta- 
tion, for undercharging and overcharging dif- 
ferent classes of consumers and different cate- 
gories of goods or services, as exists under 
private enterprise. The price and profit mech- 
anism will remain of great importance but it 
may be overshadowed by larger questions of 
public policy. For example, the overseas air 
services can be developed either with the ob- 
ject of providing very fast and luxurious air- 
craft at very high fares or with the aim of pro- 
moting cheap mass travel at moderate speeds 
under simpler conditions. The two types might 
be equally profitable. The North Atlantic 
shipping companies of all countries have in 
the past concentrated on the former object but 
a public corporation might well prefer the lat- 
ter on grounds of public policy. 

One of the interesting features of the Civil 
Aviation Act, 1946, is that it breaks away from 
the idea of the single monopoly which had 
hitherto been set up in every instance where 
national ownership of an industry or a public 
utility had been introduced in Britain. BOAC 
was originally set up in 1939 to take over and 
operate British overseas air services through- 
out the world. Only after a long struggle inside 


the Air Ministry and the Ministry of Civil Avi- 
ation was this arrangement replaced by three 
separate corporations, which may in due course 
be joined by others. It is true that the air trans- 
port corporations will not compete with one 
another directly since they will fly different 
routes, but there will be indirect rivalry be- 
tween the independent managements. In any 
event there will be less danger of uniformity 
and more likelihood of diversity and experi- 
mentation in both the technical and adminis- 
trative spheres. Direct competition in the air 
will come, as regards the overseas routes, from 
foreign air lines. 

The determination of the optimum size of 
the operating unit is a matter of the first im- 
portance in relation to nationalization. The 
hasty and ill-considered assumption by many 
English Socialists that a national monopoly is 
inevitably the right solution shows that they do 
not understand the problem. A test case will 
occur when the gas industry is placed under 
national ownership in accordance with the 
Government's declared policy. The Heyworth 
Committee—an official nonpolitical committee 
presided over by a leading industrialist—recom- 
mended that there should be autonomous gas 
boards set up in ten great regions. The com- 
mittee rejected entirely the idea of a national 
gas corporation, on the ground that there are 
no important problems in the industry which 
are by their very nature nationwide. “It is not 
economically possible for gas to be provided 
everywhere; a national grid is not practicable; 
nor can selling prices usefully be determined 
on a national basis. Complete centralisation 
can therefore safely be rejected as inappropri- 
ate.”"® It will be interesting to see whether the 
Government adopts the committee’s proposals 
for decentralized control and multiple operat- 
ing units. 


Vv 


- CAN be seen that Parliament plays a de- 
cisive part in embodying nationalization 
policy in legislation. The public corporations 
owe their existence to statutes which not only 
lay down the purposes, functions, and duties 
they are to carry out but also clothe them with 
powers of the most ample character. So wide 


* The Gas Industry, Report of the Committee of En- 
quiry, Cmd. 6699 (H. M. Stationery Office, 1945), p. 41. 
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are these powers, indeed, that judicial control 
by the courts is likely to be of rare occurrence 
and marginal importance. 

Parliament will not be able to exercise ef- 
fective control or supervision over the opera- 
tions of the public corporations. The time at 
the disposal of the House of Commons for this 
purpose and its procedure do not permit of 
any real supervision over the administration 
of even the regular departments, let alone such 
comparatively extraneous bodies as these cor- 
porations. For the task of general supervision 
and direction on questions of major policy we 
must look to ministers and their departments. 
Even for them it will be no easy task. 

In most cases, though not all, the consumer 
is provided with some extra-Parliamentary and 
nonpolitical mechanism by which he can air 
his grievances and bring complaints. The coal 
industry is to have an Industrial Coal Consum- 
ers’ Council and a Domestic Coal Consumers’ 
Council composed of representatives of the 
Coal Board and of the interests concerned. 
These councils are to consider and to report to 
the minister on any matter affecting the supply 
of coal and allied fuels, and it will be for him 
to take the necessary action, where a defect is 
disclosed in the board's general arrangements, 
by giving it the appropriate directions. Each 
council will have its own staff and will report 
annually to Parliament. Regional councils can 
also be appointed. 

In the field of civil aviation an Air Trans- 
port Advisory Council has been set up. It will 
consider representations respecting the ade- 
quacy of the facilities provided by the corpora- 
tions and the charges made for them. It will 
also examine any question of a similar kind 
referred to it by the minister. The council re- 
ports its conclusions and recommendations to 
the minister. The Air Transport Council, like 
the Coal Consumers’ Councils, is advisory to 
the minister. He appoints the members and 
provides them with staff, accommodations, in- 
formation, and such other assistance as he 
thinks expedient. It is for him to take what- 
ever action is called for by their investigations. 

Bodies of this type may provide a safety 
valve which will permit dissatisfied members 
of the public to let off steam. The advisory 
council will also possess a certain detachment 
from both the Government department and 


the public corporation concerned with an ip. 
dustry. Hence it may be able to give disinter. 
ested judgment on complaints and offer valu- 
able advice as to remedies. But it is in no sense 
an administrative tribunal or a regulatory 
commission. Only time will show whether it 
provides a sufficient safeguard for the interests 
and legitimate grievances of the consumer. 

The electricity bill provides for an elabo- 
rate network of consultative councils to repre- 
sent consumer interests in the area of every 
regional area board. Each council will consist 
of from twenty to thirty persons, of whom not 
fewer than half will be appointed from among 
members of local authorities. The remainder 
will represént consumers of electricity and 
other persons or organizations interested in its 
development. 

The duty of a council is to consider any mat- 
ter affecting the distribution of electricity in its 
area, including the variation of tariffs and the 
provision of new or improved services and fa- 
cilities. The matter may come before it by way 
of complaint or otherwise; it is also free to act 
on its own initiative. It is to be kept informed 
of the area board’s general plans and arrange- 
ments; and the area board is required to con- 
sider the reports and recommendations made 
by its consultative council. If the council is not 
satisfied with the action taken or agreed to be 
taken by the area board it can go higher and 
make representations to the central British 
Electricity Authority, which can then give di- 
rections to the area board to remedy the defect 
which has been disclosed. 

The transport bill continues the long-estab- 
lished tradition in the field of railway opera- 
tion of conferring regulatory and_ judicial 
powers on an administrative tribunal. The 
Railway and Canal Commission, an obsolete 
and muscle-bound court of antiquated design, 
is to be abolished and its jurisdiction trans- 
ferred to the Railway Rates Tribunal (set up 
under the Railways Act, 1921), which will be 
renamed the Transport Tribunal. The British 
Transport Commission will submit charges 
schemes to the tribunal for confirmation. Sub- 
sequently the tribunal may alter any charges 
scheme at the request of interested parties and 
the minister may at any time require the tr- 
bunal to review the working of a scheme. 
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VI 


erE in brief outline are the basic concep- 
H tions and the administrative framework 
in which the nationalization program of the 
Labour Government is embodied. Great prob- 
lems are raised by these measures—problems of 
administrative organization, of economic pol- 
icy, of personnel management, of ministerial 
supervision, of consumer control, of the rela- 
tions between the nationalized and privately 
owned sectors of the economy. We shall not 
know the answers for several years. It will prob- 
ably take almost a decade before it will be pos- 


sible to state authoritatively whether the policy 
of nationalization is working out successfully 
in the long run, at least so far as transport, coal, 
and electricity are concerned. 

In the meantime, the British people have 
embarked on a series of experiments of im- 
mense importance to the whole western world. 
The outcome of those experiments will prob- 
ably exert a profound influence on the course 
of public policy in many countries. For the 
practitioner and student of public administra- 
tion, Britain is today a “theater of operations” 
of intense interest. 
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mately forty billion dollars. The last pre- 
war federal budget was approximately 
nine billions. Annual expenditures of state and 
local governments combined have remained 
roughly stable over this period and amount to 
about thirteen billions. The implication in 
terms of political centralization is obvious. 
With federal expenditures rising from 70 to 
goo per cent of the outlay of all other govern- 
mental units, a new era of vastly increased fed- 
eral administrative activity is inevitable. 
Although the writer six years ago expressed 
a strong faith in the values of local self-govern- 
ment,! and although since then administrative 
experience in more centralized European coun- 
tries has increased rather than decreased that 
faith, he does not feel that American constitu- 
tional government is necessarily endangered 
by the great acceleration in fiscal and adminis- 
trative activity on the federal level. Safeguards 
are desirable, of course—safeguards in the in- 
terest both of public control and of operative 
efficiency. Improvement of legislative machin- 
ery—toward which happily a beginning is be- 
ing made—is desirable. Improvement of the 
party mechanism is desirable. A fuller and 
clearer publication of the federal government’s 
financial activity is desirable. And certain tech- 
nical administrative improvements are desir- 
able. It is with one of these technical improve- 
ments that this article is concerned—the 
mechanism of administrative decentralization. 
Parenthetically, a limitation of subject should 
be here inserted. The following discussion is 
not primarily concerned with the political de- 
centralization inherent in the American fed- 
eral-state-local system. It is concerned almost 


T™ postwar federal budget is approxi- 


1 George C. S. Benson, The New Centralization (Far- 
rar and Rinehart, 1941), 181 pp. 


solely with administrative decentralization by 
place, omitting the other significant types of 
decentralization which occur. It is concerned 
with those elements of organization and pro- 
cedure which will enable more governmental 
work—including the power to make decisions 
—to be achieved on the lower levels of the 
structure. This article will attempt to summar- 
ize some of the more general advantages and 
disadvantages claimed for administrative de- 
centralization before presenting some sugges- 
tions for eliminating or modifying what seem 
to be basic incompatibilities between two 
groups of administrative thinkers.” 


Arguments for Decentralization 


HE most casual student of administrative 
‘tubiae can see around him examples of 
the effectiveness of administrative decentrali- 
zation and of the ineffectiveness of excessive 
administrative centralization. Prohibition en- 
forcement was highly centralized and we all 
know the sad story of a program which received 
little public cooperation. The Civil Works Ad- 
ministration and the Resettlement Administra- 
tion both attempted a highly centralized ad- 
ministration of important social programs— 
and both bit the dust promptly. The Federal 
Public Housing Authority gained strength 
when it began to decentralize authority. The 
Army Service Forces in its effort to save man- 
power commenced in midwar a great drive for 
decentralization which political scientists could 


*In another essay the writer is presenting a fuller 
checklist of the many technical considerations which 
affect the desirable degree of centralization under vary: 
ing circumstances. The points given in this article are 
less detailed and more general in application. As 4 re- 
sult, of course, they may not be relevant in any specific 
governmental situation. 
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have told them they needed long before.* Even 
the lawyers have recognized that the federal 
government needs to decentralize, as both ma- 
jority and minority reports of the Attorney- 
General's Committee on Administrative Pro- 
cedure indicated. And, finally, that world-wide 
conflict between totalitarianism and free capi- 
talism which is usually considered from an 
ideological viewpoint can furnish important 
administrative lessons. Competent observers of 
the Soviet governmental machinery are con- 
vinced that much of Russian inefficiency stems 
from the rigidity of centralized control. On the 
other hand, large American business corpora- 
tions such as General Motors have decentral- 
ized their administration among the constitu- 
ent units to a greater degree than is perhaps 
popularly realized. 

It is perhaps possible to isolate from the ad- 
mittedly complex combination of elements 
that constitute “good administration” a few 
specific reasons why decentralization is advan- 
tageous. 

1. Speed and Efficiency. While advocates of 
centralization maintain that speed of modern 
communications has almost eliminated the de- 
lays involved in central clearance, anyone who 
has worked in a wartime agency knows that 
the case is not so simple as that.t Telegraph and 
telephone do, obviously, help to expedite clear- 
ance, but delay is still inevitable when mem- 
bers of the central office staff are required to 
pass on cases with which they are not personally 
familiar, when cases must be cleared with sev- 
eral separate staff divisions in the central office 
even after having been cleared with regional 
levels of the same divisions, when too many 
persons with little or no immediate interest 
are encouraged to contribute their “view- 
points” on each field problem. There are situ- 
ations in which the necessity for uniformity of 
policy or the necessity of guarding against mal- 
administration may justify the time consumed 
in headquarters clearance; there are far more 
cases where top administrators have contended 
that these necessities exist in order to justify 
their habit of central clearance. But on the 
whole, experience indicates that the decisions 

*Richard Leighton, History of the Control Division, 
ASF. Army Service Forces, 1946. Mimeographed. 

“Cf. David B. Truman, Administrative Decentraliza- 
tion (University of Chicago Press, 1940), p. 88. 


thus reached are not so superior as to compen- 
sate for the waste of time in settling the field 
problem or for the waste of the time of the 
central staff. 

2. Internal Coordination and Responsibil- 
ity. The average citizen grumbling about his 
inability to find the government official who 
can really make a decision in his case probably 
does not realize that his troubles are shared by 
government workers themselves. As one of my 
fellow workers in OPA once expressed it: “As 
soon as a man becomes so important that you 
have to clear with him, he’s never in his office 
to be cleared with.” The real trouble is that 
back of the little man who isn’t there is a whole 
panel of men who are there—the battery of 
legal, financial, business, social policy, and 
technical experts whose function it is to ap- 
prove each specialized aspect of each problem. 
Human nature being what it is, the job of se- 
curing concurrence from all of these persons 
within a reasonably brief time is tremendous. 

It is possible to overcome some of this diffi- 
culty by a careful organization of functions 
which leaves individual problems largely or 
entirely within the jurisdiction of certain staff 
divisions. It is also possible to work out careful 
mechanisms of coordination on the central 
level. But undoubtedly effective decentraliza- 
tion is one of the best remedies. On the lower 
levels specialists are likely to have more inti- 
mate and frequent contacts with each other 
and with their operating supervisor, so that in- 
formal agreement is more likely. Jurisdictional 
conflicts thrive in large headquarters—and 
weaken rapidly in the enforced on-the-job co- 
operation of field offices. If the wildlife and 
recreation specialists on a United States Forest 
in Montana had to report back to Washington 
divisions before deciding on a joint use pro- 
gram of a particular game and recreation area, 
the future of joint use programs would be 
gloomy indeed. Fortunately, specialists and su- 
pervisors in the Forest Service solve most of 
their problems without recourse to regional or 
Washington divisions, and the success of their 
programs bears testimony to the value of the 
structure under which they operate. 

Effective decentralization encourages a sense 
of cooperation among coordinates; it also de- 
velops a sense of responsibility in the operating 
head. When work is too highly centralized, it 
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is easy for a fieldman to “pass the buck” to 
Washington. Sometimes, of course, the fault 
does lie in Washington, but sometimes the fact 
of his dependency on a central office for final 
instructions lessens the sense of responsibility 
in the regional or district director and he be- 
comes slovenly about sending in full and ade- 
quate reports or about outlining with precision 
the problems to be solved. If the local director 
knows that he is personally responsible for the 
activities in his area, there is far greater incen- 
tive to push for the necessary information, to 
solve the difficulties within his office and be- 
tween his office and Washington, and to take 
the initiative in expediting action at all points. 

It is true that in some situations political or 
legal complications may make such delegation 
of authority undesirable. On the whole, most 
regulatory agencies have felt this to be the case. 
David B. Truman has given us an interesting 
account of the way in which rigid centraliza- 
tion of legal services in the Department of Ag- 
riculture has prevented speedy and coordi- 
nated action in law enforcement in the Chicago 
offices*—an account which proves again that, 
whatever the justification for rigid centralized 
control, the purely administrative effects are 
undesirable. 

3. Administrative Experimentation and 
Adaptation. Experimentation is much easier, 
and much more likely to occur, in an adminis- 
tratively decentralized arrangement where a 
promising, but untried, idea may be put into 
use in a single district and there evaluated be- 
fore being widely adopted. The Forest Service, 
for instance, developed its work measurement 
program and its in-service training in sample 
regions before adopting them generally, and 
the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 
has used a region as a laboratory for a scheme 
of persuading individuals to keep their social 
security cards. 

In these cases the projects were initiated by 
the central staff, but at other times field offices 
have been responsible for the new ideas and 
have sponsored their testing under the sympa- 
thetic supervision of the originators. Some- 
times these “experiments” are little more than 
means by which enterprising field administra- 
tors demonstrate the obvious to an unreceptive 
central office. An example was an experiment 

* Op. cit., p. 115. 


in the New York region of the OPA to show 
that state field offices were not essential. Some. 
times the experiment is the work of an enter. 
prising field administrator in filling in the pol. 
icy gaps left by an unrealistic or unenterprising 
central headquarters. The many regulations 
worked out by Colonel Charles Poletti’s staff in 
various military government regions in Italy 
and adopted subsequently by headquarters Al. 
lied Control Commission are examples of how 
a good field staff will help to fill a vacuum left 
by an inept or ineffective headquarters. But 
there are also many other cases in which a field 
staff embarks on an experiment with previous 
knowledge and blessing of the headquarters 
staff. 

4. External Coordination. Although it is 
true that coordination of the work of a federal 
agency with the work of other federal agencies, 
of state and local governments, and of large 
private associations must, in terms of top pol- 
icy, be effected through the central administra- 
tor’s office, it is also true that fruitful day-by-day 
coordination must come at lower levels. It is at 
these lower levels that the mass of transactions 
which will be benefited by integration with 
other agencies, occur, and it is at the level of 
origin that the integration must take place if 
speedy, smooth, effective functioning is de- 
sired. 

The writer’s experience with federal agen- 
cies indicates that the more decentralized 
agencies have in general secured more intimate 
contact with state and local agencies. The 
group of agencies in the Department of Agri- 
culture which have decentralized substantially 
are far more intimately connected with state 
governments than are similar agencies in the 
more centralized Department of the Interior. 
The Social Security Board with its greater cen- 
tral control is much further from establishing 
a common social welfare policy with states and 
private agencies than is the Department of 
Agriculture from establishing common agri- 
cultural policies. The Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, now in the early stages of a slow de- 
centralization, is contemporaneously begin- 
ning to establish contact with some state agen- 
cies. Many policy-determining factors, such as 


*See Federal, State, and Local Government Fiscal 
Relations. Senate Document No. 69, 78th Cong., 1st 
sess. (1943), PP. 141-149. 
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the nature of the work, the presence or absence 
of grants-in-aid, and the degree of public ac- 
ceptance, affect the amount of decentralization 
and the degree of external coordination needed. 
But the correlation of decentralization and ex- 
ternal coordination remains indisputable. 

5. Development of Line Executives. One 
need only contrast a decentralized organization 
like the Forest Service with a more centrally 
controlled one like the Park Service to see how 
decentralization aids the development of all- 
around supervisors—men who have through 
experience in field or regional offices learned to 
integrate the ideas of various staff specialists to 
produce a workable and satisfactory adminis- 
trative program. Almost any organization 
which has a large field staff with some genuine 
decentralization will in time have staffed most 
of its policy-making central office positions 
with men who have through field experience 
learned to see the forest of total program in 
spite of the trees of specialist viewpoints. One 
can almost say that no administrative organiza- 
tion has matured until it is able to bring some 
men with such experience into its central head- 
quarters. 

It is, of course, true that in many agencies 
there is relatively little movement of staff from 
field to Washington. Truman in his study of 
the Department of Agriculture field offices in 
Chicago reports that this was the situation 
there, and studies of other agencies would un- 
doubtedly reveal the same fact. However, it 
must be borne in mind that the existence of 
field offices is not synonymous with administra- 
tive decentralization. Initiative among field 
staffs will not develop unless a reasonable 
amount of authority is entrusted to staff mem- 
bers and unless there is a reasonable chance 
that their thoughtful suggestions and plans will 
be put into practice. In fact, too rigid a central- 
ization will tend to drive abler employees out 
of governmental field service. But where, as in 
the Food and Drug Administration, decentral- 
ization has been actual, not merely nominal, 
field offices have proved effective training 
grounds.? 

6. Economy of Operations. Superficially it 
may seem surprising that the Army Service 
Forces included decentralization as one major 
part of its drive to save manpower. It has fre- 


"Truman, op. cit., pp. 98-103. 
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quently been assumed that the establishment 
of field offices greatly increases personnel needs, 
yet in practice the opposite may prove true. 
Undoubtedly when governmental functions 
such as centralized accounting, research, and 
record-keeping can be performed in one place, 
it is more economical to do so, but by far the 
greater proportion of governmental work by 
its nature must be to some extent decentralized 
in order to permit contact with the job or with 
the citizens concerned. In other words, some 
field staff is essential. When a field staff exists, 
it is usually true that decentralization which 
will permit settling of normal routine cases on 
the lower level and which will eliminate the 
consideration of such cases by two or three 
levels of reviewing staff is effective in saving 
time and manpower. 

Less important but by no means insignifi- 
cant is the reduction of travel costs made pos- 
sible when regular inspectional or supervisory 
visits can be made from regional or district of- 
fices. It can also be argued that the supervision 
will be closer, more informed, less perfunctory 
or arbitrary when delegated to an intermediate 
office with a more limited supervisory span. 

7. Reduction of Administrative Detail at 
Headquarters. Related to the economy of man- 
power just discussed is the removal of a vast 
mass of detailed work from the shoulders of 
headquarters staff by an effective decentraliza- 
tion program. Certain functions are more satis- 
factorily handled by a central staff, but on the 
whole most Washington agencies should be 
confined to what the Army calls “general staff 
activities.’" They—and indeed many state and 
local head offices—should concentrate upon es- 
tablishing main policies and upon the super- 
vision of the operating offices to see that the 
policies are carried out. It is obvious that the 
central agency will have more time to plan and 
to supervise if the bulk of operating detail is 
kept out of Washington by an efficient decen- 
tralization. Military agencies and some civilian 
agencies have demonstrated that thinking and 
doing can be separated if the essential inter- 
connections are not lost and that both benefit 
by the separation. 

8. Improvement of Public Relations. The 
existence of amiable relations between citizens 
and the governmental agencies serving them is 
obviously of great political and social impor- 
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tance. It is also of great importance purely as a 
matter of administrative efficiency. Experience 
seems to indicate clearly that there is a high 
correlation between public cooperation in a 
program and the degree of decentralization in 
the administration of that program. TVA, 
whose flooding of broad acres of good farm 
land, advocacy of public ownership of power, 
and support of other political and economic 
“heresies” would seem essentially impalatable, 
has won large public backing. TVA is, of 
course, geographically rooted in the area con- 
cerned and has fostered in its staff an intense 
sense of community participation which has 
cemented public acceptance. Selective Service 
carried out a most unpopular job with a mini- 
mum of criticism. The Selective Service Act 
was administered largely by committees of local 
residents. The Department of Agriculture had 
learned that substantial decentralization of 
controls promotes public acceptance; because 
it was decentralized, it could work out such a 
popular program as the farmer-elected AAA 
committees. 

It is difficult to analyze all the elements 
which go into making decentralized agencies 
more popular, but it is possible to note a few 
factors. In the first place, there is the basic fac- 
tor of physical convenience for the citizen who 
is dealing with the agency. The payer of a fed- 
eral income tax, for example, who can see a 
responsible person in the Detroit office and get 
a decision about the amount of his tax is saved 
at least a day in time and a considerable 
amount of expense as compared with the per- 
son who must go to Washington. The high tax- 
paying morale of the British has sometimes 
been credited to decentralization of tax collec- 
tion. The lumber buyer on the west coast who 
can negotiate an important deal with a re- 
gional Forest Service office in Ogden will thank 
his lucky stars that he is not forced to go to 
Washington. 

Second, governmental experience seems to 
prove the reverse of the old adage that “famil- 
iarity breeds contempt.” Where problems can 
be analyzed and settled, in the broad sense, by 
a neighbor, there seems to result a greater feel- 
ing of solidarity and a diminished sense of an- 
tagonism between citizen and public official. 
The postmaster who must write to Washington 
in order to effect a change of mail delivery 


routes in a town of 2,000 cannot achieve s 
great an integration of public-private sympa- 
thies as if he himself is permitted to handle 
such local decisions. 

Most subtle of all is the effect of decentraliza. 
tion on the government employee himself and 
the carryover from his attitude to the public. 
The field official who is running a decentralized 
program is on the spot; he sees the problems 
and the potentialities; he becomes absorbed in 
his work; he is less prone to sacrifice the goal 
and to play agency politics in order to jockey 
himself into a somewhat stronger position. Any 
soldier who served both in a field unit and ina 
large headquarters knows that the best ele. 
ments of an officer’s character come out on the 
lower level. Anyone who has observed TVA 
knows that there is far more interest in the job, 
far less concern over promotion, far less jeal- 
ousy among divisions than in most Washington 
offices. The “average citizen” is sensitive to this 
situation even though he may not analyze it. 


Arguments Against Administrative 
Decentralization 


ie spiTE of these apparently overwhelming po- 
litical and administrative arguments for de- 
centralization, the federal government and 
most state governments are still highly cen- 
tralized. Although in many governmental agen- 
cies a certain decentralized structure has been 
set up, in practice the American federal bu- 
reaucracy keeps a close control of power. 
Clearly there must be arguments against decen- 
tralization, and this article will now attempt to 
present some of the most important of these. 

1. Political Responsibility. Curiously, just 
as proponents of decentralization stress its po- 
litical advantages, opponents of decentraliza- 
tion stress its political dangers. Most Washing: 
ton departments and bureaus contend that if 
field officers are given too much authority, they 
may make decisions which are politically peril- 
ous, the blame for which will come to rest, not 
on the regional or field office director, but on 
the politically responsible department or bu- 
reau head in Washington. 

The danger of being saddled with politically 
compromising or professionally unsound de- 
cisions is particularly acute when local pressure 
groups gain control of district or regional of- 
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fices. Many agencies are far from free in the ap- 
pointment of their lower-level directors. Some, 
like the Post Office and the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, can appoint local directors only with 
the approval of Congress. Others, such as the 
Forest Service, may find their appointment of 
regional directors very carefully scrutinized by 
political powers in the region concerned. OPA 
even when recruiting a wartime staff had to 
secure political clearance of most of its state di- 
rectors. Obviously when a local pressure group 
is in control of a field office it might prove dis- 
advantageous both politically and profession- 
ally to entrust that office with too much au- 
thority. 

2. Weakened Lines of Technical Control. 
There is sincere opposition to effective decen- 
tralization on the part of some technical spe- 
cialists who feel that they cannot control their 
particular work without direct control of ad- 
ministrative operations. The chief counsel, for 
example, feels that he cannot carry out his re- 
sponsibilities if he does not have immediate 
control over all prosecutions or other legal ac- 
tions. The personnel director is sure that he 
cannot have an answer to the questions his su- 
perior officer may raise unless he has power to 
pass on all personnel matters. The social work 
director cannot be sure that case work receives 
its due share of attention if she does not have 
control over social work activities. 

Most technical directors are willing to con- 
cede the desirability of establishing field offices 
and of placing all the work of a particular kind 
in such offices. But they are not sure that the 
field office director will recognize the impor- 
tance of their particular technical lines, so they 
insist on maintaining a central office review of 
cases. Even in military organizations where 
there is substantial agreement on the principle 
of staff supervision, a number of specialist 
groups have insisted on reviewing all transac- 
tions of a particular kind at a lower level in 
the hierarchy. 

3. Lack of Qualified Personnel. It is some- 
times argued that personnel qualified to make 
over-all judgments are not available in the 
numbers needed for a thoroughgoing system of 
decentralization. One large federal bureau cut 
its projected number of regional offices in half 
because of the shortage of qualified directors. 
A more usual expedient is to withhold author- 
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ity from field offices because it is believed that 
the staffs are incompetent to exercise authority. 

A field office to which no authority is dele- 
gated will not develop any latent administra- 
tive talents in its staff, and indeed able men 
will not stay in a field office where they have no 
scope for initiative. If there is at present a lack 
of qualified personnel, a policy of continued 
centralization will merely intensify the situa- 
tion. 

4. Lack of Uniform Policy. Decentralization 
of authority, its opponents argue, results in 
varying interpretations of statutes and regula- 
tions. This fact cannot be denied. To cite a 
single example, during the Allied military oc- 
cupation of Italy, two field units, after receiv- 
ing identical instructions on maintaining price 
levels, issued two sets of orders to the Italians 
which resulted in two price levels at times as 
much as 300 per cent apart. 

The desire to insure uniform policies is sup- 
ported by both political and legal considera- 
tions. If a congressman or newspaper or pres- 
sure group in Region I finds that the interpre- 
tation of a regulation in that region is less fav- 
orable than its interpretation in Region IV 
someone in the central office will unquestion- 
ably be in an embarrassing position. Moreover, 
in the United States the fear that an act or the 
regulations under an act may be held uncon- 
stitutional is another powerful force working 
for close central control to insure uniformly 
constitutional policies. This same attitude is 
back of the insistence of the legal divisions that 
all court prosecutions or all legal actions must 
be approved by the central office before action 
is started. 


Resolution of Conflicting Points of View 


HEN there are such convincing arguments 
Win favor of decentralization, it is well to 
inquire whether the difficulties and disadvan- 
tages attributed to it are insoluble or whether 
perhaps it is not possible to narrow the area of 
disagreement between proponents and oppo- 
nents. 

The arguments against decentralization can 
be reduced to three: it militates against uni- 
formity of policy; it presupposes a group of 
professionally, politically, and administratively 
capable men far larger than can be procured; 
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it vitiates the effectiveness of specialist controls. 

It cannot be denied that decentralization is 
not so conducive to uniformity of policy as is 
centralization. In fact, some of the advantages 
of decentralization listed above were its tend- 
ency to encourage experimentation, to facili- 
tate local adaptation, and to develop the in- 
itiative of field administrators. While a very 
few agencies, such as the Bureau of Old-Age 
and Survivors Insurance, have managed to 
achieve uniformity while still conducting ex- 
periments, on the whole these two characteris- 
tics are not essentially compatible. An adminis- 
trator weighing the question of decentralizing 
his agency would have to decide whether the 
program which he is administering would more 
generally benefit from strict uniformity or 
from flexibility and experimentation. 

The political pros and cons are not quite so 
mutually exclusive. In some cases the marked 
advantage of a friendly clientele and of more 
intimate contact with large groups of citizens 
which results from strong field offices might 
outweigh the danger of occasional “political” 
mistakes by field or regional directors. In any 
event, the sort of field staffs which can be 
trusted politically, professionally, and admin- 
istratively cannot be developed unless, after 
careful selective policies and broad training 
programs have been worked out, a substantial 
degree of responsibility is delegated to these 
staffs. 

It has already been mentioned that the sup- 
ply of able field officers as well as a reservoir of 
central office administrators depends upon a 
policy of decentralization which provides the 
maximum opportunity for development of the 
individuals holding administrative positions 
on the lower levels. 

Perhaps the most controversial aspect of this 
problem of decentralization concerns the rela- 
tive dominance of specialists and line adminis- 
trators. The writer feels that this difficulty is 
by no means insoluble and will devote the rest 
of the article to what seems to him a feasible 
resolution of an unnecessary conflict. 


Line-Staff Relationships 
INE-STAFF organization is an effective, though 
L by no means simple, method of fitting spe- 
cialist organizations into a unified program. 
At various levels (territorial or administra- 


tive), appropriate specializations under “staff” 
men appear. At each level there is also a direc. 
tor of the entire program or “line” adminis. 
trator whose duty it is to supervise the special- 
ists and to coordinate their activity. Specialists 
on one level will be trained by, and in fairly 
constant communication with, specialists on 
higher levels. At lower levels where specializa- 
tion disappears, the line administrator will re. 
ceive supervision as to his specialist work from 
the specialist in the level next above him. 

Line-staff organization is inevitable in any 
effective decentralization and, in fact, it has 
been given lip service by most federal agencies, 
although in too many cases the practices have 
rudely violated the entire basic principles of 
the system. It might therefore be profitable to 
point out some details of its effective function. 
ing. 

It is clear that in order to secure the adyan- 
tages of both specialization and a unified pro- 
gram, a judicious balance between “line” (or 
over-all program) and “staff” (or specialist) 
elements must be preserved. Such a balance is 
not easy to secure. It requires the placing of 
“strong,” well-informed men in both sides of 
the picture, but with a slightly greater empha- 
sis on strength on the line side and on informa- 
tion on the staff side. It requires careful train- 
ing of both line and staff personnel in the es- 
sence of the system—the thought patterns 
which are needed to make it go, the types of 
circumstances in which a line man should fight 
against “unreasonable” staff orders, the situa- 
tions in which the staff man should fight 
against a “domineering” line executive. The 
Army interpretation of line-staff organization 
recognizes very specifically these occasions 
when battle is necessary. A line man is subject 
to orders from staff specialists on the next 
higher level (who partly in imagination, partly 
in truth are viewed as speaking for their line 
commander), but he also has the right at anv 
time to go to the line commander and question 
the desirability of a staff order. He may do this 
questioning on his own or at the request of his 
staff subordinate. Whether or not he raises a 
question depends on his strength, his relation- 
ships with his line superior, the latter's confi- 
dence in staff advice—a series of psychological 
and social factors. Unless both line men and 
specialists have a fairly clear picture in their 
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minds of how line-staff administration is sup- 
posed to operate, it may easily go wrong.* 

Frequently the United States governmental 
ofices have been staffed by persons lacking 
broad administrative experience or flexible 
administrative imaginations. As a result, the 
line-staff system has been rather badly man- 
handled. In some agencies, such as OPA in its 
early days, there has been too much domina- 
tion by line administrators who are suspicious 
of specialization, choke off communication be- 
tween specialists at different levels, and try to 
“run things themselves.” There are many re- 
gional and field offices in which the director 
tries to read all incoming correspondence and 
sign all outgoing correspondence, regardless of 
the fact that he has a staff there to help him on 
just such work. 

A more frequent error in federal administra- 
tion is overemphasis on the specialist side, 
which results in much of the overcentralization 
that has been noted. Americans are firm be- 
lievers in “doing things the right way,”” which 
we usually interpret to be the professionally 
correct way. Accordingly, when a professional 
staff chief comes to an administratively inex- 
perienced or a politically chosen agency head 
and says: “Sir, I know you want a good job 
done on the legal (or economic, or social, or 


*A few lines from an account of the Forest Service 
line-staff system may be quoted here as an illustration 
of the necessity of balance to make this system work: 

“The various functional lines must be kept in bal- 
ance and held within their proper fields. Each function 
is defined as closely as possible, but borderline cases are 
continually coming up and shifting situations require 
constant watching. 

“The relationship between the line of authority and 
the functional lines is exceedingly important. Briefly 
stated, the relationship is this: General policies are is- 
sued down the line of authority, and only down that 
line. Within the framework of established policies, a 
functional chief in Washington may issue instructions 
to the Regional Forester. While these instructions are 
addressed to the Regional Forester, as a rule they are 
automatically routed in the regional office to the ap- 
propriate functional chief. The Regional Forester in- 
structs his functional chiefs as to what types of matters 
they are to take up with him, and it is then the re- 
sponsibility of the regional functional chiefs to see to 
it that the Regional Forester is consulted on all such 
matters.” Earl W. Loveridge and Peter Keplinger, 
“Washington—Field Relationships in the Forest Serv- 
ice,” in Washington—Field Relationships in the Federal 
Service (Graduate School, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, 1942), p- 25. 


medical) side of this program. I can’t guarantee 
you a good job unless I have direct control of 
field operations in my specialty,” the agency 
head finds it difficult to resist the argument. If 
the administrator knew line-staff operations 
well, he could easily point out the possibilities 
of effective staff supervision, which he would 
himself support, and the greater usefulness of 
the legal or medical or economic viewpoint if 
it is effectively blended with other viewpoints 
at the district office level where the job is ac- 
tually to be done. If he lacks this background, 
he usually gives in. Thus we find in the Social 
Security Board a “regional director” who has 
no authority except in the ill-defined field of 
public relations. In the National Park Service 
some forms of control are channeled through 
the regional director; others pass him by com- 
pletely. Even in the integrated Forest Service 
there are lawyers in the regional offices who do 
not belong to the Forest Service, but come from 
the Office of the Solicitor of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

The effect of this specialist authority on the 
field office is structurally bad. For one thing, 
specialists have a constant, sometimes almost 
unconscious drive to transform a system of or- 
ganization by area into one of organization by 
process—largely because they are devoted to the 
language of their own specialty. Area organi- 
zation has advantages which need not be re- 
peated; but entirely aside from this fact, any 
office which ostensibly is based on one type of 
organization but is in process of internal trans- 
formation to another is clearly in a structurally 
confused state. The second point is closely re- 
lated to the first. Especially in civilian agencies 
the authority of the line administrator is in 
constant jeopardy. A soldier inherently re- 
spects line authority; he is a soldier whether 
he is in charge of supplies or manning a ma- 
chine gun. But a biologist considers himself a 
biologist, whatever agency he serves, and his re- 
spect follows staff channels. He tends to mis- 
trust decisions of his nonspecialist administra- 
tive superior on matters affecting his specialty. 
Moreover, he looks to promotion in his own 
specialty and consequently is more interested 
in satisfying his staff than his line superior. 
These situations would not occur were the 
basic principles of line-staff organization un- 
derstood and applied. 
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Specialist assumption of line control has 
other practical disadvantages. When specialist 
divisions cling to control of individual trans- 
actions in the field, that coordination of field 
work which is so important a value of decen- 
tralization is markedly handicapped.® More- 
over, specialist control tends to impede good 
public relations, speed of action, and the tend- 
ency toward experimentation. 

Several devices are useful in maintaining 
the proper balance between line and staff. Some 
agencies have successfully used conferences at 
which line executives have an opportunity to 
criticize specialist policies. Obviously care 
should be taken that line men always have the 
opportunity to carry criticisms to their line 
superiors. The prestige of line executives 
should be enhanced by means of higher rank 
and salary than are enjoyed by specialists on 
the same level. A division of field opera- 
tions within headquarters sometimes helps to 
strengthen the position of the line though it 
may have the disadvantage of keeping head- 
quarters specialist divisions from adequate con- 
tact with the field. 

Once the proper balance of line and staff is 
learned and lived in an administrative agency, 
the undoubted advantages of specialization can 
be combined with the undoubted advantages 


*Alvin Roseman, “The Regional Coordination of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services,” 1 Public Admin- 
istration Review 436 (Autumn, 1941). The writer is 
also judging from his own experiences as a member of 
the Michigan State Planning Commission. 


of decentralization. Staff supervision can jp. 
sure professional competence without the dan. 
gers of detailed operational control, and the 
line executive will give strong support both to 
his staff specialists and to his line subordinates, 


Conclusion 


HE writer feels very strongly that increased 
Bye tirseshonae decentralization in the fed. 
eral government and the larger state govern. 
ments is a most desirable step. He has no wish 
to raise in this article issues of political policy, 
or to burn in print for the millionth time the 
effigy of totalitarianism. Yet one of the out- 
standing lessons he learned from his contacts 
with the German and Russian and Italian sys- 
tems is the long-run inefficiency of top-heavy 
administration. In the United States we have 
long prided ourselves that political democracy 
is advantageous not only in terms of the free- 
dom of the individual but in terms of the gen- 
eral well-being of the state. We have said that 
citizens are made and not born and that a coun- 
try filled with true citizens is politically, so- 
cially, and economically strong. In a somewhat 
similar way, administrative decentralization 
not only makes for the improvement of admin- 
istrators; it also makes for the kind of speedy, 
effective, informed, and sympathetic adminis- 
tration of laws which breaks down the gap be- 
tween governor and governed and eliminates 
the inflexibility and arbitrariness which have 
been the curse of all so-called “bureaucracies.” 
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XTERNAL mechanisms of coordination are 

the first consolation of a desperate ex- 

ecutive, but the last bad hope of sound 
administration.”! It is easy to attest to the 
grammatical neatness and perverse charm of 
this final sentence in Mr. Hogan’s article in the 
Summer, 1946, issue of Public Administration 
Review, but impossible to acquiesce quietly to 
the declaration which the sentence clothes. Dis- 
claiming any apparent flippancy, one is 
tempted to say that if Mr. Hogan is correct, 
there is hardly a large organization in the 
world which is not saddled with a desperate 
executive or cultivating a last bad hope. So 
one must dismiss the hyperbole in his conclud- 
ing sentence, while giving serious thought and 
consideration to the implications of the broad 
thesis contained in the article itself. 

The burden of Mr. Hogan’s paper is that 
whatever has been the progress made in govern- 
ment in the centralization of responsibility and 
authority for getting a job done, it is being 
quietly and persistently compromised by what 
he calls a “dangerous tendency”—the tendency 
toward development of staff agencies for coor- 
dination, planning, and housekeeping services. 
These staff agencies, according to Mr. Hogan, 
are gradually usurping some of the basic pre- 
rogatives of the operating executives—through 
personnel ceiling control, space allocation, 
publications control, budget control, and the 
rest of the activities which have become so typ- 
ical of coordinating staff organizations every- 
where. Further, he detects in central house- 
keeping services, such as typist pools and dup- 
licating units, the dangerous possibility that 


* Willard N. Hogan, “A Dangerous Tendency in Gov- 
ernment,” 6 Public Administration Review 239 (1946). 


their operation can become a means of control, 
even of irresponsible control, of the so-called 
line agencies. The growth of such agencies is 
dangerous and harmful, he says, in terms of 
the operating efficiency of the line or produc- 
tion departments, and ultimately in terms of 
the total product of the over-all organization. 
Their immediate symptoms are buck passing, 
delay, misunderstanding, and confusion, and 
the ultimate results are organizational weak- 
ness and even breakdown. 

Now these are serious charges, particularly in 
view of the fact that the apparent need for and 
desirability of staff coordination and planning 
agencies are being attested to in a growing 
number of organization charts. The trend to- 
ward centralized administrative services (or 
housekeeping agencies) is likewise unmistaka- 
ble. 

What, then, does Mr. Hogan’s thinking rep- 
resent? Can the broad terms of his attack on 
“external mechanisms of coordination” be jus- 
tified, on examination of the facts? Or, if his 
strictures on coordination agencies and house- 
keeping services are considered separately, is a 
significant distinction discernible—a distinc- 
tion which may serve to verify a part of his ar- 
gument? Is he attacking staff agencies per se, on 
the basis of an examination of their pathology 
alone? 

The answers to these questions can perhaps 
best be discovered by examining several others, 
and their implications. What is the theoretical 
basis of the partitioning and delegation of re- 
sponsibility and authority in an organization?? 


*I use the words “authority” and “responsibility” 
separately and advisedly, though not in any special 
sense, since I am aware of numerous instances where a 
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What are the peculiar functions of the execu- 
tive in an organization? 

The remarks which follow represent only a 
preliminary and elementary examination of 
these questions. The field of inquiry that they 
imply is broad, complex, and still largely un- 
charted. As far as I know, the theory of govern- 
mental administrative organization has not 
been studied specifically, though the writings 
of some students of business organization are 
more than slightly cogent. It is a subject which 
invites further study. 

First, a few words on the nature and func- 
tions of the executive in an organization and 
on the nature of organization itself. The only 
legitimate purpose of organization is to dis- 
tribute responsibility and authority systemat- 
ically among a number of people, to get a job 
done better, faster, and more economically 
than it could be done by one man or by a num- 
ber of men working separately and independ- 
ently. In a very small organization the lines of 
communication are few and short and relation- 
ships are relatively simple, unless there are 
special conditions such as geographical dis- 
persal and problems of personal harmony 
(which is to say that the form of an organiza- 
tion is perhaps as much a resultant as it is a 
causal factor, or an invariably pre-existent 
one). As an organization grows, even where 
there are no special circumstances as such, it 
becomes more and more essential that the allo- 
cation of authority and responsibility be for- 
malized and clarified. As the lines of communi- 
cation lengthen and as internal relationships 
become more numerous and more subtle, it be- 
comes increasingly necessary that the super- 
visor of every department, division, section, 
and unit understand clearly the nature and 
boundaries of the work of his organizational 
segment. 

Inefficiencies and difficulties increase geo- 
metrically as misunderstanding and indecision 
are permitted to persist in a growing organiza- 
tion. As the organization grows, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for every supervisor, let 
alone every individual employee, to consult 





man or an organization has been held responsible for 
achieving certain results, though not actually in posses- 
sion of enough or the right kind of authority to accom- 
plish the mission, regardless of the sincerity of motives 
and the depth of loyalty. 


the executive when thorny problems arise. The 
historic answer is that responsibility and au- 
thority are formally delegated and re-delegated 
downward—usually in a hierarchical pattern, 
the individual segments growing smaller with 
each descending level of organization. This 
process of distribution is subtle, sophisticated, 
and significant; the executive ordinarily gives 
much thought and time to it. 

However, it is not the primary purpose of 
this brief paper to examine the theory of the 
delegation of authority and_ responsibility 
within an organization. Rather, main interest 
centers on the rationalization of those elements 
of authority and responsibility which must re- 
main with the executive himself. What are his 
just and necessary prerogatives, and what are 
his unique contributions to the organization's 
functioning? 

The search for answers to these questions 
can best be launched by citing several quota- 
tions from Chester I. Barnard, The Functions 
of the Executive: 


. it follows that the functions of executives re. 
late to all the work essential to the vitality and en- 
durance of an organization, so far, at least, as it 
must be accomplished through formal coérdination 
(P- 215). 

. . » Executive work is not that of the organization, 
but the specialized work of maintaining the organi- 
zation in operation (p. 215). 

The essential executive functions . . . are, first, 
to provide the system of communication; second, 
to promote the securing of essential efforts; and, 
third, to formulate and define purpose (p. 217). 


It is the continuing task of the executive to 
pour specific content into these general con- 
cepts. The proper content varies with the dif- 
fering contexts of personality, over-all organi- 
zational purposes, and all the other elements 
which go to make up the total frame of refer- 
ence in which the organization and its com- 
ponent parts operate. It is for these reasons 
that Barnard says, 


This general executive process is not intellectual 
in its important aspect; it is aesthetic and moral. 
Thus its exercise involves the sense of fitness, of 
the appropriate, and that capacity which is known 
as responsibility—the final expression for the 
achievement of coéperation (p. 257). 


* Harvard University Press, 1938. 
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In other words, there is no handy formula 
which the executive may use in determining 
which specific responsibilities and functions to 
keep in his office,* which to delegate, how to 
categorize them for distribution, how to estab- 
lish lines of communication for use in control- 
ling and knowing about the essential function- 
ing of the delegated prerogatives, and so on. 
And as there is no formula, there is no a priori 
test of executive effectiveness. The only test is 
that of history: Does the organization produce 
results? Does it persist? Does it compel loyalty? 
So there is no one who can say that certain 
functions (which are the specific acts of apply- 
ing authority to the loci of responsibility) 
should always and everywhere remain with the 
executive, and that certain functions should be 
delegated invariably to the so-called line agen- 
cies in the organization. 

Is the executive faced, then, with the di- 
lemma of having to proceed with no guideposts 
save his own moral and aesthetic judgment? 
Probably not entirely, though it is certain that 
what Barnard calls the moral factors of leader- 
ship cannot be classified dogmatically, taught 
successfully and completely, or elicited except 
from intuitive sources. These factors of judg- 
ment are rooted too deeply and too far back in 
a man’s personal history to permit of revolu- 
tionary change or instantaneous production. 
Even granted these qualities, the executive still 
has to make the particular decisions concern- 
ing the distribution of prerogatives on more 
specific motives and standards than a blind re- 
liance on his intuitive judgment; he must act 
on more than mere intuition. That is, an exec- 
utive who is possessed of the moral qualifica- 
tions of leadership dare not lull himself into 
thinking that whatever he decides in a pure 
stream-of-consciousness framework will auto- 
matically be the correct and successful decision. 
He must employ certain devices of thought, 
certain standards of judgment. 

In coming to a decision on the fit and ap- 
propriate arrangement of authority and re- 
sponsibility, the executive ordinarily tries, on 


“In a certain sense, the total authority remains in his 
office, though its detailed application is largely made 
by others, everywhere in the organization—or perhaps 
it can better be said that his is the basic authority, 
from which segments can be separated without at the 
same time decreasing the size of the basic authority. 


the one hand, to delegate all functions which 
can be identified as strictly operational. On the 
other hand, it should be recalled that the 
“functions of executives relate to all the work 
essential to the vitality and endurance of an 
organization.” This means that the executive 
is interested in keeping the internal lines of 
communication open, durable, and active. 
That is to say, he is interested in promoting 
the organization's capacity for harmonious in- 
terchange of ideas; the ability of the organiza- 
tion to cope with difficulties; and organiza- 
tional oneness—in the face, so to speak, of the 
divisive formal facts of separation of functions. 
Business and governmental organizations are 
akin to political parties in that there is in all 
of them an inherent tendency toward harden- 
ing of the organizational arteries, as Robert 
Michels has demonstrated in his little known, 
but highly perceptive book Political Parties.5 
The executive strives at once to maintain the 
organization's integrity and its fluidity. To 
these functions has been given the name “co- 
ordination.” 

Thus it is demonstrable that the executive 
is justified, nay obligated, in retaining in his 
own office the critical prerogatives of coordina- 
tion. And though every executive does a cer- 
tain amount of nonexecutive work (such as 
delivering lectures to employees in training 
courses), he compromises his position to the ex- 
tent that he retains operational functions in 
his office. This appears to be, on its face, an 
easy distinction. But it is in fact difficult, and 
its application in detail produces many prob- 
lems of judgment. In concrete situations, how 
does the executive distinguish between coordi- 
nating and operating functions? Forms control 
and design, for example, is an operational func- 
tion in the sense that it is routine, and directly 
produces concrete, measurable results. On the 
other hand, it is a coordination function in that 
it is an effective and flexible means of execu- 
tive cognizance of methods and procedures. 
Numerous other functions could be discussed 
in about the same terms. But in general terms, 
the problem can be resolved in the light of 
some such criteria as these: 

1. The executive should delegate all clearly opera- 
tional functions to operating units. 
2. In a case where the classification of a function as 


* Hearst's International Library Co., 1915. 416 pp. 
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operational or coordinating is debatable, it 
should be considered operational. 

g. Coordination functions should be as few and 
general as possible. 


At this point it is possible to conclude, with 
Mr. Hogan, that the arguments against central- 
ization of housekeeping services are strong. 
Granted that centralization of such activities 
probably is efficient in terms of cost per work 
unit, it is also true that these functions are not 
executive in nature, and therefore should not 
ordinarily be made part of the executive's staff. 
And to organize them in a separate staff unit, 
outside the operating line, is to invite the dan- 
gers of irresponsibility and megalomania. The 
extension of auxiliary functions of this kind 
should therefore be made only with extreme 
caution. 

The application of these criteria reduces to 
a minimum the formal operations of the exec- 
utive, permitting a corresponding expansion 
of his informal tools of coordination. The for- 
mal tools of coordination can probably be 
limited in government organizations to over-all 
budgeting, the coordination of planning activ- 
ities, and administrative management (in the 
sense of methods analysis, etc.). These three 
general types of activity can be defined in terms 
of control, and equally, in terms of service. The 
control and service characteristics of coordina- 
tion activities need not be discussed in any de- 
tail here, however. 

In a small organization the executive is able 
to conduct these coordination activities him- 
self—in effect, this same thing can be seen also 
in large organizations, in the supervisors of the 
smallest units. There is a physical and effi- 
cient limit on the quantity of coordination 
work which the executive can do. As an organ- 
ization grows in size and complexity, the exec- 
utive must either decrease the number and 
scope of his coordination activities, or he must 
place in his office a staff of experts to help him. 
Since the former alternative is not ordinarily 
feasible, the second is typically chosen perforce. 
The executive's staff, within the meaning of 
what has been said before, does not possess any 
delegated authority or responsibility. Rather, 
this staff is to be considered an extension of the 
executive’s personality, simply performing 
functions which he would do himself if he had 


the time. Herein resides another useful distinc. 
tion between staff work and operational work. 

The staff's relationship to the executive 
should be that of an agency furnishing to him 
both the raw material of, and possible conclu- 
sions with respect to, coordination activities, 
The executive is none the less the sole coordi. 
nator because his staff digs up the facts, studies 
the background, and suggests possible answers 
to the coordination problems. For the coordi- 
nation staff (as here conceived) does not act 
directly upon the line organizations or directly 
upon the routine subject matter of the organ. 
izational whole. It is not correct, therefore, to 
speak of such a staff as an “external mechanism 
of coordination.” It is certainly not external 
unless the same adjective is applicable to the 
executive. To call the executive external is to 
make a pointless observation, for, though he 
is in one physical sense external to the line 
agencies under him, their authority and re- 
sponsibility are delegations from him, and the 
basic relationships existing between him and 
them forbid any theorizing about externality 
as such. 

The requisite conditions for the successful 
functioning of an executive staff are well 
known: there must be full, free, and continu- 
ous interchange of ideas, information, and co- 


ordination data between executive and staff; 


the staff must be clearly a part of the execu- 
tive’s office, and not merely a coordinate and 
competing agency among the operating units; 
the staff must understand that its function is to 
serve the executive, and not to trade on his au- 
thority, in dealing directly with line agencies; 
the line agencies must be fully aware of the 
staff's nature and function; and so on. 
Dangers inherent in the operation of a co 
ordinating staff are likewise easy to recognize. 
The staff may consciously or unconsciously be- 
come involved in operational activities; it may 
wither because of neglect on the part of the 
executive; it may become merely a messenger 
service, destined to carry proposals from one 
department head to another because the exec- 
utive erroneously believes that the coordina- 
tion product should consist of neat sets of in- 
itials on policy proposals and that these initials 
of department heads are inevitably symptoms 
of harmony. There are other dangers as well. 
But the basic conclusion is clear. The pri- 
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mary mission of the executive is to preserve 
and strengthen the integrity of the organiza- 
tion while at the same time promoting the ac- 
tivity of its internal lines of communication. 
The name for this mission is coordination. To 
deny the validity of this function is to deny 
the raison d’étre of the executive. The execu- 
tive requires help in the coordination of a large 


organization. The coordinating staff supplies 
this help, and in content this help is both for- 
mal and informal. The coordinating staff as a 
mechanism of coordination is certainly not ex- 
ternal, but integral; and far from being the first 
consolation of a desperate executive, it is the 
indispensable right hand of the efficient execu- 
tive. 
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had fewer than 100,000 military and civil- 
ian personnel. Its peak strength during the 
war was well over 2,500,000. Both its size and its 
rapid expansion made personnel management 
(recruitment, training, assignment, and con- 
trol) one of the AAF’s major management tasks. 

Two distinct but closely related problems 
were basic to AAF personnel management: (1) 
the accurate determination of the numbers and 
qualifications of personnel required for current 
and future operations and (2) the recruitment, 
training, and assignment of individuals to meet 
these requirements. In its broadest aspects the 
first problem is called ‘manpower control”; the 
manpower control experience of one of the ma- 
jor AAF constituent units, the Air Transport 
Comman4, is the subject of this paper. 

The Air Transport Command was created as 
the Ferrying Command before the entry of the 
United States into the war. Its original mission 
was to ferry lend lease aircraft from American 
factories to embarkation points where they 
were taken over by the British. This original 
mission was rapidly expanded as United States 
military operations grew until the ATC was (1) 
ferrying aircraft to all Allied-controlled areas, 
(2) transporting Allied personnel and supplies 
within the United States and to and from Al- 
lied countries and fighting fronts, (3) returning 
American sick and wounded from the fighting 
areas to base hospitals and to the United States, 
and (4) training transport and ferry pilots and 
other flight and aircraft maintenance person- 
nel. 

To accomplish these varied missions, ATC’s 
organization structure gradually evolved into a 
command headquarters in Washington, divi- 
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sion headquarters in each of the major world 
areas in which ATC operated, and operating 
bases and units throughout the world. Flexibil- 
ity of organization and operation was essential 
since every change in AAF strategy and plan- 
ning placed new demands upon the ATC. 


Tables of Organization 


|B iapee: 1943 manpower control in ATC was 
based on the traditional Army tables of or- 
ganization system. In this system, the War De. 
partment established a table of organization 
for each standard type Army unit. These T/Os 
gave the authorized officer and enlisted strength 
for the unit by grade and occupational qualifi- 
cation. They also authorized the unit’s major 
items of equipment. Within the United States 
T/Os for fixed installations were supplemented 
by authorizations of civilian positions, primar- 
ily for base maintenance. Military personnel 
were assigned in accordance with T/O vacan- 
cies, and promotions were governed by author- 
ized grade vacancies. Classification and promo- 
tion of civilian employees were in accordance 
with Civil Service Commission rules and proce- 
dures. 

The T/O system was designed to provide an 
Army of mobile, self-sufficient tactical and sup- 
ply units whose exact mission and work load 
were not known in advance. These units could 
readily be combined as the situation required 
since they had known standard capabilities. 
The basic ATC T/O unit was a ferrying squad- 
ron. Squadrons were combined to make ferry- 
ing groups with a T/O for the group headquar- 
ters. Thus an ATC base was organized and 
staffed by the assignment of a ferrying group 
and one or more ferrying squadrons. Normally, 
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the base also had a supplemental rae 
of civilian employees. 

By 1943, however, it had become apparent 
that the T/O system did not provide an ade- 
quate basis for organizing and staffing ATC 
bases or, for that matter, any fixed AAF base in 
the continental United States. The primary dif- 
ficulty was that the T'/O system was too stand- 
ardized and inflexible to meet the needs of in- 
stallations with varying missions and changing 
work loads. Or to phrase it another way, the 
standardization which gave flexibility to tacti- 
cal units resulted in rigidity for fixed bases. 
The reasons for this rigidity were twofold: (1) 
A ferrying squadron, consisting of several hun- 
dred personnel, was too large a unit to be read- 
ily reassigned to meet changes in work load, 
and (2) the T/O for a ferrying squadron could 
not be varied to reflect variations in the availa- 
bility of trained civilian employees. For exam- 
ple, a training organization quartered in a large 
hotel and messed on a contract basis did not re- 
quire the mess personnel authorized by its T/O. 
Anew T/O could not be created for this unit, 
however, since it did not represent a standard 
organization used at several locations. 


Manning Tables and Base Units 


HE AAF, therefore, discarded the T/O sys- 
fg for bases within the United States and 
for ATC bases all over the world. In its place 
was developed the base unit system for organ- 
izing bases and the manning table system for 
staffing them. A single ATC base unit was cre- 
ated at each base instead of assigning a ferrying 
group and a number of ferrying squadrons to 
it. All ATC base units had the same general or- 
ganization structure—four operating functions 
(aircraft operations and maintenance, supply 
and services, priorities and traffic, and person- 
nel and administrative services), six staff func- 
tions (air inspector, surgeon, flying safety, or- 
ganizational planning, statistical control, and 
budget and fiscal), and as many administrative 
sections as required to quarter enlisted person- 
nel and maintain their personal records. A sep- 
arate manning table was prepared for each base 
unit showing the required qualifications and 
grades of military personnel and qualifications 
of civilian personnel by function and major 
subfunction. Upon approval of ATC base unit 
M/Ts by headquarters, AAF, the ATC was al- 
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lotted bulk authorizations of military person- 
nel grades and qualifications and a total num- 
ber of civilian personnel positions. These bulk 
authorizations were in turn suballotted to 
ATC division headquarters and then to their 
base units to serve as the basis for the assign- 
ment and promotion of military personnel and 
recruitment of civilian personnel. 

The flexibility of the M/T system, as con- 
trasted with the T/O system, lay in (1) the de- 
termination of the exact personnel require- 
ments for each base unit, (2) the inclusion of 
both military and civilian personnel in the 
same authorization system, (3) the establish- 
ment of bulk authorizations for each level of 
command, and (4) delegation of authority to 
ATC division headquarters to adjust the base 
unit authorizations within the division author- 
izations. Periodically, headquarters AAF re- 
quired the submission of a new M/T for each 
base unit as a basis for revising ATC’s bulk au- 
thorizations. ATC could request a change in its 
authorizations whenever there were major 
changes in its work loads. It was essential that 
the authorizations to each base unit be kept ac- 
curate and up-to-date since the consolidated | 
authorizations provided the basis for personnel 
planning, assignment, and training by head- 
quarters AAF and the War Department. 


Manpower Control Units 


“;W7itH the conversion from the T/O to the 

M/T system, ATC was faced with the 
problems of organizing and staffing its new 
manpower control activities. The military per- 
sonnel authorizations had changed so little, and 
had deviated so far from actual requirements, 
under the T/O procedures that personnel re- 
quirements had in effect been determined by 
the personnel section in making assignments. 
Initially, therefore, manpower control units 
were established in the command, division, and 
base unit personnel sections. 

It soon became apparent that if personnel 
were to be efficiently and economically utilized, 
the commanding officer at each echelon must 
take a personal interest in manpower control. 
The personnel officer as the head of one of the 
major operating functions of each echelon was 
not in a position to give his commanding officer 
entirely impartial and objective advice on such 
a controversial subject. An organizational plan- 
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ning office was, therefore, created as a part of 
the command section at each echelon with re- 
sponsibility for developing and recommending 
plans, policies, and procedures with respect to 
all organization matters and with respect to the 
most efficient and economical use of manpower. 
The manpower control units were then trans- 
ferred from the personnel sections to the organ- 
izational planning offices. Thus was established 
a clear division between the responsibility for 
determination of personnel requirements and 
establishment of personnel authorizations and 
the responsibility for recruitment and assign- 
ment of personnel. 

Most ATC personnel officers, particularly at 
the command and division levels, were never 
reconciled to the loss of manpower control ac- 
tivities and continually carried on campaigns 
to regain responsibility for them. Their main 
argument was that the close coordination re- 
quired between determination of personnel re- 
quirements, establishment of personnel author- 
izations, and recruitment, classification, and 
assignment of personnel necessitated the assign- 
ment of all these responsibilities to the person- 
nel section. The writer’s conclusion after ex- 
perience with manpower control work in both 
the personnel and organizational planning sec- 
tions is that the many responsibilities of the 
personnel section operate to impair seriously 
the effectiveness of any manpower control ac- 
tivities it carries on. 

The staffing of the manpower control units 
proved to be extremely difficult. Although the 
records of all officer and enlisted personnel as- 
signed to several ATC divisions were screened, 
few trained budget or management personnel 
were discovered. Attempts to obtain those per- 
sonnel with pertinent backgrounds usually dis- 
closed that they already occupied key positions 
and thus were not available. Most manpower 
control positions were filled by training the 
most promising personnel available, but in this 
process a high percentage had to be reassigned 
to other work after a trial period. This training 
program took much of the time of the few ex- 
perienced personnel and seriously interfered 
with their primary work. 


Manpower Control Problems 


Yona basic problems faced the newly cre- 
ated manpower control units. They were: 


1. Accurate Determination of Manpower 
Requirements. Most operating and staff officers 
were sincerely convinced that they alone knew 
the manpower requirements for their particu. 
lar specialty. The officers of a base unit felt the 
local peculiarities of their base required pri- 
mary consideration while the staff officers in 
division and command headquarters believed 
their opinions should override the desires of 
the base unit. Few of these officers were con. 
cerned with the economical use of manpower 
so long as the work loads were accomplished. 
Usually, the manpower control staff was alone 
in struggling to meet the dual criteria of ade- 
quate but minimum personnel. 

2. Coordination of Operating Plans and Per. 
sonnel Authorizations. Operational plans were 
made by pilots and other operations specialists 
who for the most part had little appreciation of 
manpower control or personnel problems. 
They were strongly imbued with the wartime 
Army attitude that the “warm bodies’ to do 
the job could somehow be obtained. In addi- 
tion, speed was essential in making operating 
plans. Therefore, commitments to perform new 
or increased work loads were usually made 
without consideration of the manpower au- 
thorization or personnel required to carry out 
the plans. This lack of coordination occurred 
at all levels from headquarters AAF down to 
the base units. But the ATC divisions and base 
units were the ones to suffer most since they 
were the echelons that were actually required 
to perform such work loads as ferrying aircrait, 
operating transports, and evacuating wounded 
by air. 

3. Thorough and Speedy Review and Ap- 
proval of Manpower Requirements. It took 
headquarters ATC and headquarters AAF 
more than three months to review and approve 
the first set of M/Ts for ATC base units. By the 
time the M/Ts were approved, the require- 
ments of most of the base units had changed 
and the bulk authorizations allotted by head- 
quarters AAF no longer met ATC needs. A 
great deal of work went into developing pro- 
cedures which would provide the base units 
with personnel authorizations which reflected 
their needs in the immediate future. 

It is apparent that in a more general form 
these same basic problems are faced by every 
civilian administrator and his budget officer. A 
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civilian government agency is confronted with 
them not only in regard to personnel but also 
with respect to supplies, equipment, contrac- 
tual services, and the other administrative ex- 
penditures. The writer believes that the tech- 
niques developed by ATC in dealing with these 
problems can be easily modified to apply to 
civilian government budget procedures. The 
following discussion, therefore, occasionally di- 
gresses to point out these possible adaptations. 


Determination of Manpower Requirements 


\ THE Air Transport Command's experience 
I there were two criteria which a sound system 
for determining manpower requirements must 
meet. First, the manpower requirements estab- 
lished for the base unit had to be adequate for 
the satisfactory accomplishment of its missions 
but not excessive. The manpower control units 
were always caught between the demands of 
higher headquarters for economy and the de- 
mands of operating officials for more personnel 
and higher grades. The responsibility was great 
since too few personnel impaired the perform- 
ance of a portion of the war effort and too many 
personnel needlessly denied scarce manpower 
to other war activities. A majority of the base 
unit commanding officers were ‘empire build- 
ers” consciously or unconsciously, owing in 
part to the Army practice of promoting com- 
manding officers on such factors as physical ap- 
pearance of their base, smartness of the military 
reviews, splendor of the officers’ club, and num- 
ber of personnel assigned their base. In other 
words, the bigger and more splendid the “‘em- 
pire” the higher the rank of its commanding 
officer. A promotion policy based on the effh- 
ciency of commanding officers in accomplishing 
essential war activities with a minimum of per- 
sonnel would have been more effective in sav- 
ing personnel than almost any device that was 
used. 

Second, the personnel requirements for per- 
forming similar work loads had to be as uni- 
form as possible, but at the same time had ade- 
quately to recognize local situations which 
required deviations from the standard require- 
ments. Not only the numbers of personnel but 
also the military grades and occupational spe- 
cialties should be the same for the performance 
of equal work loads. The civil service principle 
of equal pay for equal work was just as valid 


when applied to military personnel. On the 
other hand, the personnel requirements had to 
reflect local variations such as differences in the 
efficiency of working space, weather extremes, 
and, to some extent, quality of available per- 
sonnel. With base units scattered over a wide 
geographical area these local differences were 
important factors which had to be recognized. 

To meet these two M/T criteria, ATC man- 
power control units utilized several techniques. 
Division manpower control units used at one 
time or another at least four different methods 
of preparing base unit M/Ts. Personnel re- 
quirements were devloped (1) by the staff sec- 
tions of division headquarters, (2) by the base 
units, (3) by the division manpower control 
unit, or (4) through manpower surveys of the 
base units. It was found that the requirements 
prepared by any one of these methods failed to 
meet fully both of the controlling criteria. 
Therefore, a procedure utilizing all four of 
these methods was developed by extensive trial 
and error. 

The first step in this procedure was the prep- 
aration of an operating and work load forecast 
for the next three months for the base unit con- 
cerned, The division headquarters staff sections 
participated in the preparation of the plan and 
forecast. They also briefed the manpower sur- 
vey team members on their portion of the op- 
erating plan and on the number of personnel 
required to perform the anticipated work 
loads. Applying a statistical forecast technique 
(which is described later) to the projected work 
loads, the manpower control unit established 
target personnel requirements for the four ma- 
jor base unit functions—aircraft operations and 
maintenance, supply and services, priorities 
and traffic, and personnel and administrative 
services. These target figures were given the 
manpower survey team as guides. 

The second step was a five-to-ten-day survey 
of the base unit’s personnel requirements by 
the division team of two to four members. After 
a general discussion with the commanding offi- 
cer, a member of the team reviewed the pro- 
jected work loads with the officer in charge of 
each activity and obtained his estimate of the 
personnel required. The officer had to justify 
his estimate in considerable detail and to fur- 
nish information on the present utilization of 
personnel. After checking his estimate against 
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their standards and guides, the survey team 
sought to reach an agreement on his future re- 
quirements with the officer in charge of each ac- 
tivity. The requirements for his activities were 
next discussed with the officer in charge of each 
major base function and then with the base 
unit commanding officer. If possible, an agree- 
ment was reached. The team recommended 
consolidation or elimination of functions, im- 
provement of operating procedures, or changes 
in facilities and equipment when savings in 
manpower or increased operating efficiency 
would result. The commanding officer was re- 
quested to furnish the team with a written 
statement either concurring in the recom- 
mended requirements or stating his objections. 

As the third step, the team’s findings and rec- 
ommendations were reviewed by the division 
manpower control unit. Where they involved 
action by division headquarters or when the 
base unit commanding officer did not concur, 
they were coordinated with the division staff 
section concerned. 

The final step was the adjustment of the base 
unit’s personnel authorizations to carry out the 
survey team’s recommendations. The new 
M/T for the base unit was then sent to the per- 


sonnel section for necessary action in assigning 
or transferring personnel and to other division 
staff sections for their information and com- 
ments. To avoid delay, the new personnel re- 
quirements were not sent to the division staff 
sections until they were put into effect (except 


for coordination on controversial items). 
Prompt action was found to be essential to con- 
vince commanding officers of the importance 
of the team’s recommendations and to empha- 
size to division staff sections the responsibility 
of the commanding officer for operation of his 
base within the agreed requirements. Often di- 
vision officers wanted to increase the team rec- 
ommendations. Their objections were debated 
after the changes in the base’s authorizations 
were put into effect; any revisions which were 
agreed to be necessary were subsequently made. 

Even with the most careful briefing and 
training of manpower survey teams, the human 
factor always caused variations in their recom- 
mendations beyond those justified by differ- 
ences in base units. To minimize unjustified 
variations, standards were developed for use by 
the teams. The first standards (or “‘yardsticks’’) 


used in the Army were developed by the War 
Department Manpower Board for its survey 
teams. They were a simple relationship be- 
tween the number of personnel and the actiyi. 
ties’ major work load, e.g., for link trainer op- 
eration five personnel were allowed for one 
trainer, six for two trainers, seven for three 
trainers, etc. Obviously, this type of yardstick 
omits many factors which must be considered 
in arriving at the requirements in a concrete 
situation. The base units particularly objected 
to their use on the ground that they did not 
take into consideration local peculiarities. The 
value of such simplified standards is question. 
able because of the danger of misuse in the 
hands of the unskilled. 

At least one ATC division developed another 

type of standard which proved extremely use- 
ful. These “manpower planning factors” recog- 
nized that the accurate determination of man- 
power requirements is a difficult problem. 
They, therefore, set forth all the major factors 
which the survey team had to take into account, 
omitting only those purely local considerations 
like space layout. In contrast to the WDMB 
yardstick for link trainer operation, the man- 
power planning factor involved precise defini- 
tions of the length of a shift and the percentage 
of operating time to scheduled link time and 
then went into detailed allowances for days off, 
furlough, and sickness. It included an example 
in which the link operators, supervisors, and 
mechanics required by a base unit were calcu- 
lated in nine steps. The planning factor for 
computing aircraft maintenance requirements 
was more than thirty pages in length and in- 
cluded both work sheets for use in applying the 
factors and line graphs for simplified approxi- 
mate computations. 
_ Manpower planning factors, therefore, were 
a summary of the experience accumulated in 
determining the requirements for many base 
units. They were developed over a period of 
time and were subject to constant revision. Be- 
fore being used they were reviewed by the base 
units themselves. 

Comparative analysis was another valuable 
technique when properly used by trained per- 
sonnel. Comparisons based on the average or 
mean were generally of little value and often 
misleading. On the other hand, comparisons 
based on the personnel required by an activity 
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of known efficiency were of great value in pre- 
paring and reviewing manpower requirements 
for similar activities. This was amply demon- 
strated when by using this technique two repre- 
sentatives from headquarters ATC with a small 
clerical staff prepared M/Ts for an entire divi- 
sion in less than a month’s time. Estimated per- 
sonnel requirements involving more than 30,- 
000 positions were submitted by over 20 base 
units. The analysts also visited representative 
bases for first-hand information. The base unit 
estimates were then analyzed and M/Ts pre- 
pared which represented drastic reductions for 
some bases and increases for others. Subsequent 
experience confirmed that in aggregate these 
M/Ts represented the division’s needs, al- 
though refinements and adjustments between 
base units were required when they were put 
into effect. Recalculation of this division's re- 
quirements a few months later by manpower 
survey teams resulted in more accurate individ- 
ual M/Ts but required four months and a staff 
three times as large. 

For greatest accuracy and effectiveness, deter- 
minations of manpower requirements should 
be based on and backed by standard operating 
procedures. The most common question 
thrown at a survey team member recommend- 
ing a reduction in personnel was whether he 
had ever run the activity concerned. When his 
answer was “no,” his recommendations were 
immediately discredited by implication if not 
directly. Actually, many supervisors were en- 
tirely sincere when they said that a specified 
number of personnel was the minimum with 
which they could satisfactorily perform the 
work load. Yet, their minimum was often ex- 
cessive as a result of inefficient procedures in 
use. In such circumstances, a reduction in per- 
sonnel without an accompanying improvement 
in work methods resulted only in unsatisfactory 
performance. 

The goal in several ATC divisions was to de- 
termine and set forth efficient procedures for 
the performance of each major operation per- 
formed by the base units. Determinations of 
manpower requirements would then be based 
on these procedures with due consideration for 
local problems. Supervisors utilizing excessive 
personnel would be given sufficient time to 
adopt the recommended procedures or devise 
equally efficient ones before their personnel 


. 


were reduced. In this manner, division head- 
quarters would constructively assist the base 
units in fulfilling their dual responsibility of 
satisfactory performance and minimum person- 
nel. 

Unfortunately, procedures studies were al- 
most entirely neglected in the ATC. They were 
always sidetracked in the rush of turning out 
the new M/Ts required by changes in work 
load. Between V-E Day and V-] Day increasing 
attention was focused on the procedures phase 
of manpower control but before a serious start 
was made the war ended and all efforts were de- 
voted to demobilization. 

In the first few months after the transition 
from T/Os to M/Ts headquarters AAF and 
ATC paid little attention to manpower re- 
quirements in planning new missions to be as- 
signed to ATC. After the missions were under- 
taken, ATC would request the additional per- 
sonnel authorizations required by the increased 
work loads. This delay was unsatisfactory to 
everyone concerned, so more and more empha- 
sis was placed on including manpower require- 
ments in the advance planning so that the allot- 
ment of the additional authorizations could 
accompany the assignment of the new mission. 
This required development of techniques for 
rapid calculation of requirements on the basis 
of an assumed set of work loads and operating 
conditions. In most instances each ATC divi- 
sion estimated the requirements for its part of 
the contemplated project with headquarters 
ATC consolidating them into the command 
plan. 

The divisions found through experience that 
the general work load and operating assump- 
tions could be translated into detailed person- 
nel requirements by first estimating the de- 
tailed work loads required in carrying out the 
project. Using these work load estimates, an ex- 
perienced manpower staff member could pro- 
ject the manpower requirements for each base 
unit activity involved. Such projections were 
usually remarkably accurate in total, although 
many adjustments in the requirements for indi- 
vidual activities were needed when the project 
was actually undertaken. 

As a short cut in preparing these projections, 
the North African Division developed a statisti- 
cal forecast technique which was found to be 
accurate for total requirements and could be 
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applied by less skilled personnel. One major 
work load item was selected for each major base 
unit function, i.e., flight operations, aircraft 
maintenance, priorities and traffic, supply and 
service, and personnel and administrative serv- 
ices. An experience ratio of required personnel 
to the major work load item was worked out for 
each major activity. The estimated future work 
loads were translated into personnel require- 
ments by application of these ratios. The use 
of these ratios was particularly effective in the 
North African Division during the demobiliza- 
tion period when work loads and personnel re- 
quirements were changing rapidly. 

The basic problems with which ATC strug- 
gled also confront civilian government officials 
when they determine their personnel require- 
ments and needs for other categories of ex- 
penditures. The techniques used by ATC are 
equally valid for meeting these civilian needs 
and can be used by many local, state, and fed- 
eral agencies. A state employment service, for 
example, might well use the ATC survey proce- 
dures on a broader scale to cover all the man- 
agement activities of the local employment of- 
fices. Federal agency budget officers need more 
first-hand knowledge of their field office re- 
quirements. Obtaining this knowledge can be 
combined with constructive assistance to cen- 
tral and field operating officials through use of 
the survey technique. Or, as another example, 
the statistical forecast technique is readily 
adapted to projecting funds required for am ex- 
pansion or contraction of an operating pro- 


gram. 


Coordination of Plans and Authorizations 


HE first essential in obtaining coordination 
Tot operating plans and manpower authori- 
zations was active support from the command- 
ing officers at all echelons. This support came 
only as a result of bitter experiences when the 
base unit and division commanding officers 
found themselves expected to perform new mis- 
sions or increased work loads without increased 
personnel authorizations. Often an excess of 
“warm bodies” above authorized strength en- 
abled a base unit to undertake additional work 
without an increase in military personnel. In 
such cases, however, failure to obtain promptly 
the justified increase in authorization caused 
morale problems by blocking promotions. It 


also created the danger that necessary person- 
nel might be transferred from the base at any 
time as being in excess of authorized strength, 

Even after the commanding officers became 
aware of the need for greater coordination be- 
tween operational and manpower requirement 
planning, techniques for ensuring this coordi. 
nation were required. The most successful tech- 
nique developed was the program book. A pro- 
gram book brought together in one place the fa- 
cilities, major items of equipment, and person- 
nel requirements needed to perform current 
and projected work loads. It set forth by quar- 
ters for the coming year the official operating 
plans and requirements for each base unit to 
serve as a basis for planning and action by all 
echelons. A revised program book was prepared 
each quarter for the ensuing year, but owing to 
the rapidity of changes, it was essential that 
the manpower control units keep the projected 
personnel requirements up to date for every 
change in operating plans. At least one division 
followed the procedure of informing ATC of 
such interim changes by letter amendments to 
its latest program book. 

Early in 1944, headquarters AAF required 
all continental Air Forces and Commands to 
prepare their first program books. ATC de- 
layed the preparation of its first book until the 
Fall of 1944 when each division prepared its 
own. These were consolidated by headquarters 
ATC to form the command program book. Un- 
fortunately, the large amount of work involved 
in the preparation of these books led ATC to 
abandon them in the Spring of 1945 when they 
were beginning to achieve marked success as a 
coordinating device. 

Even during the period in which program 
books were being prepared, it was necessary to 
make frequent special estimates of personnel 
requirements for new projects under discussion 
in higher headquarters. The War Department 
and headquarters AAF needed to know the per- 
sonnel required to perform major missions, 
such as the inauguration of new transport 
routes, before deciding that the missions were 
to be performed. After the abandonment of the 
program books, these special estimates became 
the major coordinating device in advance plan- 
ning. Headquarters ATC would inform the di- 
visions in general what was expected of them 
under a proposed project. Each division would 
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then prepare a detailed plan including the ad- 
ditional bases and other facilities, major equip- 
ment, and personnel required. Inclusion in a 
single plan of the operational and personnel re- 
quirements achieved the desired coordination. 
The Green Project in which tens of thousands 
of troops were returned to the United States 
from Europe and the Mediterranean Area by 
air after V-E Day is a major example of this 
type of planning. 

In civilian government it often happens that 
plans for new work are well developed and 
even put into effect before the financial and 
personnel requirements are considered. Con- 
gressional Appropriations Committees have 
frequently complained that federal agencies 
submit requests for supplemental appropria- 
tions to cover deficits incurred in undertaking 
new or increased work. More frequently agency 
budget officers must make major readjustments 
in their allocations of funds because some op- 
erating official has undertaken a new project 
without advance planning and coordination. 
Civilian administrators could achieve at least 
partial coordination of their operational and 
budgetary planning through the use of a modi- 
fied version of the ATC program book tech- 


nique. 


Authorization Review Procedures 


VEN the most accurate M/Ts soon lost their 
Evalue unless they were approved promptly 
and kept current. With the rapidly changing 
wartime work loads, the requirements for a 
base unit of 2,500 to 5,000 personnel never re- 
mained exactly the same from month to month. 
Even if no major changes in work load oc- 
curred, the minor changes over a three-month 
period made a M/T out of date. 

Several of the ATC procedures already de- 
scribed contributed to keeping the base unit 
authorizations up to date. Prompt review and 
approval of manpower survey team recom- 
mendations by division headquarters and im- 
mediate adjustment of the base unit’s authori- 
zation was an essential procedure. The program 
books also contributed by providing headquar- 
ters AAF with estimates of future requirements 
and providing a basis for periodic adjustments 
of ATC’s authorizations. The inclusion of man- 
power requirements in the planning of new 


missions resulted in the additional personnel 
authorizations being issued to ATC when the 
new missions were assigned. These steps all 
helped. 

Another important element was a smoothly 
functioning manpower control unit at each 
large base unit and in division headquarters. If 
the changes in requirements were promptly 
recognized by the base unit and acted upon by 
division headquarters many of the minor ad- 
justments could be made from day to day 
within the division’s bulk authorizations. De- 
centralization of authority to the division head- 
quarters to change their occupational specialty 
authorizations with postaudit by headquarters 
ATC speeded up control procedures immeasur- 
ably. Another device found essential was the 
creation of small reserves of authorization at 
division headquarters to permit immediate au- 
thorization increases to base units when re- 
quired. At the end of the war an experiment 
was in progress of allowing a division to draw 
within specified limitations upon the ATC re- 
serve without prior approval, in lieu of main- 
taining its own reserve. 

Two other techniques used in the ATC de- 
serve more extensive discussion. One of the ma- 
jor causes of the long delay in obtaining ATC 
and AAF approval of the first M/Ts was their 
disagreement with the work loads on which the 
M/Ts were based. To eliminate this cause of 
delay the procedure was followed of working 
out an agreement on the projected major work 
loads before the M/Ts were prepared. To do 
this, headquarters AAF or the War Department 
laid down the general operating plan for three 
to six months in advance. The operating plan 
was in terms of aircraft to be ferried by source 
and destination, tons of cargo to be flown, num- 
ber of wounded to be transported, etc. Next, 
headquarters ATC amplified this general plan 
by estimating the number of aircraft required, 
schedules to be flown, etc. Each division then 
prepared detailed plans for each base unit's 
share of the division work load. Often the divi- 
sions or headquarters ATC would present ob- 
jections to the general plans as given them 
based on their more detailed knowledge of op- 
erating problems. These objections were con- 
sidered by the higher headquarters and an 
agreement reached. The final plans and work 
loads provided the basis for preparing M/Ts. 
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Disagreements as to the number of person- 
nel required for the performance of estimated 
work loads were a related cause for delay in ap- 
proval of the first ATC M/Ts. Days were lost, 
for example, in debating in headquarters ATC 
the number of pilots required to ferry the esti- 
mated number of aircraft to be moved. Here, 
again, the elimination of delay was achieved by 
advance agreement on the standards to be used 
in translating work loads into personnel re- 
quirements. These agreements were reached by 
(1) the divisions forwarding their manpower 
planning factors to headquarters ATC for ap- 
proval as they were developed and (2) head- 
quarters ATC forwarding its standards to the 
divisions for comment before they were 
adopted. Once the standards were agreed upon 
the review of M/Ts centered around deviations 
from the standards owing to special situations 
or local base unit problems. 

These two techniques can be widely used to 
speed up the budget review process in civilian 
government. For the past several years, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of the Budget has reached advance 
agreement with the various agencies operating 
federal hospitals on the estimated patient loads 
on which the hospital budgets are based. This 
eliminates the work and delay involved in re- 
doing the budgets if the Budget Bureau dis- 
agrees with the agencies’ estimates of patient 
loads. Many other budgets are based primarily 
on one or more major work loads, e.g., prison 
budgets on estimated prison population, dis- 
bursing unit budgets on number of checks to 
be written. Advance agreements between the 


budget agency and operating agency on all such 
work loads are practical and desirable. 

An equally wide field exists for advance 
agreements on the factors to be used in convert. 
ing work loads into personnel or money re- 
quirements. For example, an agreement could 
be reached on the number of checks which can 
be written per person or the cost per ration in 
feeding prisoners. Use of agreed work loads and 
conversion factors in the initial preparation of 
budgets should simplify their review, eliminate 
much of the work of revising budgets, and per- 
mit shortening the time alloted for budget 
processing. 


In evaluating ATC’s wartime manpower 
control program, it can be credited with (1) 
adoption of the manning table system, a dis- 
tinct improvement over the traditional army 
tables of organization, and (2) the steady im- 
provement in the control procedures over a 
two-year period. On the debit side were (1) the 
cumbersomeness and slowness of the control 
procedures in spite of the great improvements 
and (2) the failure of the personnel sections in 
headquarters, AAF and ATC to utilize the per- 
sonnel requirements as determined by the man- 
power control system. Surplus military person- 
nel remained at ATC base units long after they 
were determined to be excess and requirements 
for additional personnel remained unfilled 
long after their need became critical. The net 
result of the wartime innovations, however, was 
a distinct improvement in the efficiency and ac- 
curacy of the manpower control system. 
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Humanizing Public Administration 
By C. SPENCER PLATT 


U.S. Bureau of the Budget 





N THESE times of transition toward consoli- 

dating the peace at home and abroad, 

public administrators are more than ever 
seeking ways to make the efforts of their organi- 
zations entirely productive. Much depends on 
the effectiveness with which the activity of peo- 
ple can be organized and managed for public 
purposes. Two aspects may be suggested: the 
organization of activity within public agencies, 
and the organization of relationships between 
the people comprising the agency and the pub- 
lic whom they serve. This discussion concerns 
internal agency organization and management. 

To an unspecialized observer of systematized 
public agency management, a surprising 
amount of technical specialism has developed 
in such fields as position classification, salary 
administration, placement, organization struc- 
ture, procedure analysis, and the like. A princi- 
pal question is why in their efforts to achieve 
satisfactory working arrangements those re- 
sponsible for the present condition of the 
“science, processes, and art of public adminis- 
tration” have paid so little attention to the sys- 
tematic development of methods and skills of 
human relations. Public agencies are composed 
of people no less than business and industrial 
organizations, yet industry has taken the lead 
in finding ways to release and mobilize human 
energies in large organizations in order to 
achieve greater productivity and greater satis- 
faction for organization members. Can manag- 
ers of government agencies meet this challenge 
of industrial management in developing better 
ways to make relationships among people on 
the job more productive? 

Many current discussions of industrial and 
labor relations reflect the advances made in the 
past few years in the understanding of relation- 
ships among people in many different circum- 
stances, particularly among people at work.? 


BEY epee 
One meaningful popular discussion is a series of 
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Speculation as to why men work, what they 
want to get out of their daily work life, raises 
such questions as: What are the desires of the 
manager and the worker? Do they want merely 
the periodic pay envelope or check? Or is there 
something more that keeps groups of people 
functioning successfully together? Is there 
something more useful than the state of exhila- 
ration—sometimes mistaken for morale—that 
follows “pep talk” methods? Why do some or- 
ganization units work effectively and coopera- 
tively over sustained periods, while others fall 
apart? Progressing from early pure speculation, 
consideration of these motivations and interre- 
lationships has become systematic and experi- 
mental until today some reliable and useful un- 
derstandings are being developed about the 
relationships among people at work. 


Why Have Managers Become Interested? 

ANAGERS have become interested in rela- 
M tionships among people, and their needs, 
desires, and reactions, because they have seen 
that mechanical, technological, and procedural 
improvements in ways of doing business have 
often failed to produce desired results. The rea- 
sons have often been such matters as inability of 
people to function effectively as team members, 
failure of people to achieve adequate under- 
standing among themselves, and failure of peo- 
ple to find personal] satisfaction in their jobs. 
Managers have also become interested because 
these human problems have been highlighted 
by union-management negotiations. Seeking 


the real causes underlying grievances of various 
sorts, shop stewards and managers have found 





articles by Peter F. Drucker, “The Way to Industrial 
Peace,” Harper’s Magazine, November and December, 
1946, and January, 1947. Schuyler Dean Hoslett, ed., 
Human Factors in Management (Park College Press, 
1946), 322 pp., is a useful collection of recent articles of 
a less popular nature. 
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that complaints about such ‘matters as pay rates, 
cafeteria facilities, lighting, noise, and fatigu- 
ing working conditions often must be regarded 
as overt symptoms only. Real causes are to be 
found in the reasons why a worker or a group of 
workers begin to feel uncertain, frustrated, in- 
secure in their jobs; why they think manage- 
ment doesn’t understand their problems. 

To manage is to mobilize resources and uti- 
lize them for accomplishing a purpose. The hu- 
man resources of an organization are poten- 
tially of great value. This potential can be real- 
ized when the energies, initiative, ideas, and 
vigilance of the organization members are fully 
released and continuously and spontaneously 
focused on accomplishing the organization’s 
purpose. To mobilize and utilize resources the 
manager must get other people—subordinates, 
associates, even superiors—to take effective 
action. All managers have potential human re- 
lations problems. Many managers have experi- 
enced increased operating effectiveness when 
friction among people is prevented, or, failing 
prevention, eliminated. 

Both public and private managers are con- 
cerned with the unresponsiveness of large ag- 
gregations of people.? Big organizations tend to 
become rigid and inflexible. Standard rules and 
procedures seem essential to assure orderly 
functioning, yet they often fail to meet the re- 
quirements of local differences. And local dis- 
cretion can be entrusted only to understanding 
and “sensible” people, that is, people who will 
find good ways to adhere closely to general pol- 
icy in meeting local requirements. Coordina- 
tion of effort often fails between people who 
rarely, perhaps never, see each other, and mal- 
adjustments persist unless differing attitudes 
can be reconciled. It is difficult for a member of 
a large organization to feel confidence in an 
over-all purpose he does not really understand 
and to which his own work seems unrelated. 
Nor can he feel secure in leaders he rarely sees 
and whose influence comes to him diluted 
through many levels of hierarchy. Feeling little 
sense of accomplishment and success, he has no 
surge of self-confidence to carry him along. 
Thus it is easy for morale to be low in bureauc- 
racies, public or private. 
~? Marshall E. Dimock and Howard K. Hyde, Bu- 
reaucracy and Trusteeship in Large Corporations, 
TNEC Monograph No. 11 (Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1940), 144 pp. 


Yet large organizations can be made respon. 
sive. Members can achieve flexibility, coordi. 
nated effort, and high morale. Ways can be 
found to get members to assume responsibility, 
exercise initiative, and participate in formulat. 
ing plans affecting their own future action. The 
rigidities of bigness can be relaxed to meet local 
conditions through people with proper atti- 
tudes and understandings. 

How to achieve desired goals through the ac. 
tions of other people is a main concern of both 
industrial and public managers. They are in- 
terested in better human relations management 
because they have seen, that it can contribute to 
organization effectiveness. 


Need for a Method and “Skill” 
of Human Relations 


HE “welfare” approach to good human rela. 
‘Tie is often excellent and fills a real need, 
but its limitations have been demonstrated. No 
quantity of off-the-job contacts among people— 
picnics, dances, athletics, and the like—can take 
the place of rewarding on-the-job contacts. Nor 
can they overcome the effects of unrewarding 
on-the-job contacts. 

Habitual, day-by-day effectiveness in manag- 
ing human relationships presupposes the devel- 
opment of some useful methods for sizing up a 
given group of people and for working out so- 
lutions to emerging problems. With some sys- 
tematization, successful methods can be devel- 
oped and passed on from one manager to 
another. Managers can approach operating 
problems with greater assurance that they can 
solve their human relations aspects. Personali- 
ties, like fingerprints, do not duplicate one an- 
other. But social researchers encourage us to 
believe there are general principles about hu- 
man interaction patterns; indeed, very impor- 
tant ones have already been well tested. 

The really penetrating insights brought to 
bear by managers on human relations problems 
rarely result from supervisory training in gen- 
eralizations. Sometimes they are the result of 
astonishing intuitions. More often, they are the 
result of painstaking effort to understand why 
particular groups react as they do under given 
conditions. Ways need to be found for people 
of average competence to be trained in under- 
standing human relations and given experience 
suitable for developing them as managers of 
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human activity. Methods must be systematized 
and skills developed in which managers can be- 
come proficient. The results of the social re- 
search and developmental work thus far con- 
ducted in industry give promise that this is no 
idle hope, but is well started on the way to be- 
coming a reality. 


Some Well-Known Experiments 


HERE have been many successful experi- 
{ yew in the development of better human 
relations in industry, and to single out a few is 
to ignore others less well known but neverthe- 
less of great value. Those selected have been de- 
scribed in publications that are generally avail- 
able. 

The pioneer effort is well known (though 
not always understood)—the Western Electric 
Hawthorne Plant researches, a collaborative ef- 
fort by that company and the Harvard Business 
School Industrial Research Staff, which were 
completed in the late thirties. Here managers 
obtained results through systematic experimen- 
tation. Among other things, these experiments 
demonstrated that workers respond produc- 
tively when they feel that management consid- 
ers their welfare to be important. Although 
they did not show that financial rewards are un- 
important, they did indicate that financial re- 
wards must be supplemented. For the first time 
there was analyzed the spontaneous system of 
personal relationships which creates an infor- 
mal unplanned organization, existing side by 
side with the formal organization structure 
planned by managers. These informal personal 
relationships in an organization can make or 
break the organization, depending on how well 
they are understood by management and how 
successfully management decisions take them 
into account. Here was evidence that human 
relationships are inevitable and can not be “got- 
ten rid of.” They are just as real a factor in op- 
erations as are machines and finances. The in- 


*Several publications describe the Hawthorne re- 
searches. Some of the better known are: Elton Mayo, 
The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization 
(Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard 
University, 1933), 194 pp.; F. J. Roethlisberger and 
William J. Dickson, Management and the Worker 
(Harvard University Press, 1939), 615 pp.; T. N. White- 
head, The Industrial Worker; A Statistical Study of 
Human Relations in a Group of Manual Workers 
(Harvard University Press, 1938), 2 vols. 


formal social organization of the factory should 
be understood, not fought. 

Also in the late thirties, another important, 
though perhaps less well known research was 
carried on in another manufacturing concern, 
in collaboration with the Industrial Relations 
Section of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology.* An analysis was made of the frequency 
of contacts among the organization members. 
Study of the interactions taking place among 
the various members of the organization 
showed that breakdown in morale could be ex- 
plained in terms of some crucial changes in 
interpersonal relationships which were not 
planned in the formal organization. When 
some unrecognized and undesirable relation- 
ships among the organization members were 
brought to light it was then possible to rear- 
range the formal relationships more realistic- 
ally. In this experiment the interaction pat- 
terns previously studied mainly in the clinic 
were studied in the factory and used success- 
fully to guide managerial action. 

In more recent years, collaboration between 
the Committee on Human Relations in Indus- 
try of the University of Chicago and a number 
of neighboring business and industrial con- 
cerns has resulted in significant research find- 
ings relating to more effective management of 
human relations.® This research, too, has high- 
lighted the importance of, and given new 
meaning to teamwork, communication, per- 
sonal satisfaction, and the usefulness of infor- 
mation concerning the direction, frequency, 
etc., of the interactions among selected individ- 
uals and groups within the industrial organiza- 
tion. 

More difficult to report are the innumerable 
individual company experiments and re- 
searches which seem to be going on all over the 
country conducted by factory human relations 


*C. M. Arensberg and Douglas McGregor, “Deter- 
mination of Morale in an Industrial Company,” 1 Ap- 
plied Anthropology 12-14 (1942). 

* The first in a series of publications is William F. 
Whyte, ed., Industry and Society (McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1946), 211 pp. Another to be published shortly is 
William F. Whyte, Human Problems in the Restaurant 
Industry. See also Burleigh B. Gardner and William 
Foote Whyte, “The Man in the Middle: Position and 
Problems of the Foreman,” 4 Applied Anthropology 1-28 
(1945); and Andrew H. Whiteford, William Foote 
Whyte, and Burleigh B. Gardner, “From Conflict to 
Cooperation,” 5 Applied Anthropology 1-31 (1946). 
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staffs, variously designated as industrial rela- 
tions, personnel management, or other similar 
units. For example, the value of a democratic, 
participative form of management was demon- 
strated in a textile concern.® 

An experience in a related field, having value 
to practical administrators, was the community 
management program of the U.S. War Reloca- 
tion Authority. The results of the work done in 
the Poston, Arizona, Relocation Center have 
been systematically appraised both for their 
usefulness to the Relocation Center and in the 
light of requirements for administering occu- 
pied territory.? This appraisal of the actions of 
individuals and organizations under stress and 
the accompanying recommendations have rele- 
vance and ready adaptability to the needs of 
many public agency managers. 


Ascertaining Local Human Relations 
Conditions 


UCCESSFUL efforts to improve the manage- 
S ment of human activity and relationships 
have achieved effectiveness in large measure be- 
cause they have emphasized that the manager 
must act according to the specific human facts 
of the local situation. This contrasts with some 
well-intentioned but often ineffective attempts 
to follow generalizations about good human re- 
lations management. To be sure, there are some 
tested generalizations, but these only guide the 
manager as he grapples with the particular con- 
ditions of his organization. Conflicts, frictions, 
stresses, tensions, do not arise in general; they 
develop out of concrete human conditions and 
must be dealt with in terms of those conditions. 
In seeking to improve the human relationships 
of his organization, the first major problem of 
the manager is to know what the present rela- 
tionships are and what they mean. 

How can the manager know and understand 
the facts about the concrete human reiations 
situation in his own organization? How can he 
foresee emerging conflicts and remove the 
causes? How can he know the causes of present 
conflicts and dissatisfactions, in order to resolve 


* John R. P. French, Jr., Arthur Kornhouser, and Al- 
fred Marrow, “Conflict and Cooperation,” 2 Journal of 
Social Issues 29-34 (1946). 

* Alexander H. Leighton, The Governing of Men 

(Princeton University Press, 1945), 404 pp- 


them? Many approaches to understanding hu. 
man relations at work have been worked out, 4 
fourfold classification may be helpful at this 
point: (1) individual, (2° environmental, (3) 
cooperative, and (4) situational. Early in its de. 
velopment, personnel work concentrated ex. 
clusively on individual and environmental fac. 
tors. Increasingly in the past few years, the 
cooperative and situational factors have been 
recognized. 

Individual. Early efforts to increase the effec. 
tiveness of organized human activity centered 
on the individual worker—his abilities, wants, 
and reactions. Tests of skills and abilities, 
analyses of job requirements, transferability of 
skills, performance measures and analysis, atti- 
tude measures, fatigue factors—these have typi- 
fied the individual approach. The conditions 
disclosed here led to such correctional measures 
as employee counseling, individual placement, 
skill training for employees, incentive pay 
plans, and supervisory training emphasizing 
“treating employees as individuals.” The in- 
dustrial psychologist, the industrial psychia- 
trist, and the industrial engineer have borne 
the main burden of the work done under this 
approach. It is an important and useful ap- 
proach, but it needs to be supplemented. 

Environmental. Environmental factors af- 
fecting people have also engaged the attention 
of those concerned with understanding the hu- 
man situation. Lighting, posture chairs, mod- 
ern washroom facilities, noise reduction, cafe- 
teria and recreation facilities, accident preven- 
tion—these have all come in for their share of 
attention, with consequent improvement in 
many cases of work performance and satisfac 
tion. The industrial psychologist, the indus 
trial engineer, and the personnel worker have 
been mainly responsible for the advances made 
in the environmental field. 

Cooperative. Beginning perhaps with the 
publication of the results of the Western Elec- 
tric Hawthorne Plant experiments, the nature 
of interpersonal and group relationships have 
been regarded as important. More recently, 
numerous training efforts, the analysis of mili- 
tary morale, and the analysis of war production 
factory work teams, for example, have con- 
firmed the Hawthorne findings and have re- 
vealed some specific factors building or break- 
ing teamwork and cooperation. Emphasis is 
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placed on factors influencing the cooperation 
of team members, among the most important of 
which is the group leadership which creates 
teamwork. Appraisal of interpersonal relation- 
ships in the work group is basic to this ap- 
proach, which also includes understanding 
various types of leadership and leadership 
training methods. Current emphasis seems to 
be placed chiefly on democratic participative 
leadership methods. The social psychologist 
and the sociologist have been mainly responsi- 
ble for the advances made in developing this 
cooperative approach to understanding prob- 
lems of managing human activity. 

Situational. Attempts to appraise and im- 
prove the management of human factors in op- 
erations along the three basic lines above noted 
are combined by those who find it essential to 
regard operations as a whole. This “total” ap- 
proach can be called “situational.” The situa- 
tional view is dynamic and regards all factors 
as important, whether individual, environmen- 
tal, or cooperative. It admits to consideration, 
in understanding the functioning of a work 
group, any factor which may influence inter- 
personal relations. It is concerned with symp- 
toms and basic causes of ineffective operations. 
It regards the work organization as a social sys- 
tem, with beliefs, symbols, habits, standards, re- 
wards, punishments, etc. This view considers 
that such matters as organizational arrange- 
ments, procedures and methods, machine use, 
and layout all have important influence on hu- 
man activity, along with such interpersonal 
matters as frequency and types of interactions 
among people. Those holding this view seek 
improvement of specific situations. The soci- 
ologist and the anthropologist have contrib- 
uted greatly to the methodology of situational 
analysis. Managers and management analysts 
have helped to adapt these methods to worka- 
day situations. 

These four basic approaches have been used 
by managers and management advisers singly 
or in some combination to understand and im- 
prove the human relations conditions in their 
organizations. The Hawthorne experiments, 
for example, seem to have used all these ap- 
proaches at one stage or another. It is perhaps 
too soon to single out some one viewpoint or 
system of appraisal as the “best.” The real task 
is to develop fact-finding methods suitable to a 


variety of conditions and in any given situation 
to use the one best suited. 


Illustrative Guides to Managing 
Human Activity 


N ORGANIZING human activity, the purpose is 

to mobilize the resources of energy, initia- 
tive, and ideas lying latent within the people 
who compose the organization and to focus 
them on its problems and objectives. Whether 
the organization is successful depends in large 
measure on whether these potential human re- 
sources are made effective. Making human 
resources effective means getting people to act 
productively. 

In the industrial and public management 
field we have many familiar precepts: responsi- 
bilities should be clear, reasons for changes 
should be thoroughly explained, misunder- 
standings should be cleared up promptly, juris- 
dictional disputes should be avoided and if they 
arise should be promptly settled, no favoritism 
should be shown, no person should be subject 
to the authority of more than one individual. 
There are many more, but these will illustrate. 
They are good general precepts. The manager 
must know, however, when and where respon- 
sibilities seem obscure to affected organization 
members. He may already have issued some 
piece of writing which he believes makes re- 
sponsibilities clear cut in general. To know ex- 
actly where in his organization, as between just 
what two or more organization members, re- 
sponsibilities are not clear, and to know how to 
proceed with clarifying action—these are facts 
of interpersonal relationships. Clarifying 
means securing better understanding between 
people. Coordination is not merely a matter of 
good planned structural relationships; it is 
chiefly the reality of effective day-to-day human 
activity. 

What should managers do, once they under- 
stand the present relationships among the vari- 
ous members of the organization, to make sure 
that the energies of the members are expended 
productively both for the organization and for 
themselves? Of course, each organization, un- 
der the manager's leadership, must work out 
for itself the exact answers. That is administra- 
tion, or at least a very large part of it. Yet there 
are some guides which have been experimen- 
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tally evolved, and more are emerging as the de- 
velopment of human relations methodology 
goes on. The work is gaining new impetus as 
many social researchers turn back to problems 
of industrial human relations and away from 
such wartime matters as military morale, “psy- 
chological warfare,” evaluation of enemy mo- 
rale, and the post-hostilities administration of 
foreign peoples. 

A few illustrative guides may be mentioned. 
New guides and new variations of old guides 
are being developed constantly. Guides toward 
solutions are not in themselves solutions for 
specific problems. Considered by themselves 
they are potentially useful and important 
theory. Utilized by managers to the extent and 
in the particular way required by the facts of a 
given situation, they can become significant 
for managerial action. 

One set of guides is to be found in the beliefs 
and symbols by which most of our actions are 
strongly conditioned, perhaps even more than 
by logical reasoning. Whatever the manager 
himself may believe about his organization, he 
must remember that people generally act in ac- 
cordance with their own understanding about 
the situations that affect them. They tend to 
understand in terms of beliefs and symbols, and 
their emotions and intuitions are at least as 
likely to guide them as logic and reason. Most 
people are strongly influenced in their relations 
with other people, in terms, for example, of 
relative status. People coming from different 
sorts of experience tend to have different be- 
liefs and hence different understanding of the 
same situation. People in different positions in 
an organization tend to view the same situation 
differently. Managers who desire to secure the 
coordinated action of other people will be more 
successful if they first secure an understanding 
of how the other members of the organization 
view the current situation. 

Another illustrative underlying concept is 
that people’s relationships with each other in 
operating organizations are important, and 
when satisfactory tend to persist. If they are un- 
satisfactory, people tend to try to change them, 
seeking more satisfactory relationships. People 
tend to resist changes which appear to threaten 
the continuation of these satisfactory relation- 
ships. Most organizations must proceed 
through continuous change toward their objec- 


tives, else external influences tend to terminate 
the organization. Managers desiring to pilot 
their organizations through change toward ob. 
jectives must understand how the internal 
“equilibrium” of interpersonal relationships 
in their organizations will be affected by pro- 
posed procedural, technological, or organiza- 
tional change, and must work out some sort of 
compensations in order to maintain a “work- 
ing balance” of satisfactory, stable, and efficient 
personal relationships. 

Teamwork is important, too. People working 
together seem inevitably to form groups and 
build up feelings of group solidarity. It is not 
enough to treat people as individuals; they 
should also be treated as group members. The 
manager should understand that he is himself a 
group member, that his own behavior is a ma- 
jor factor in achieving teamwork. Realizing 
that groups tend to create informal relation- 
ships or structure, he can in his leadership deci- 
sions in the organization take these informal 
relationships into account, if he knows what 
they are, in such ways as to build effective team 
cooperation. “Real,” as contrasted with “desig- 
nated,” leaders tend to emerge from‘ work 
groups, and if the manager can get them to 
work toward the organization objectives, their 
spontaneous leadership role can be construc- 
tive. 

Still another illustrative human relations 
guide relates to communication—not merely 
the issuance of memoranda by managers and 
their receipt by operating subordinates, but 
rather the achievement of effective two-way 
understanding. As has already been mentioned, 
this means chiefly understanding by organiza- 
tion members of the organization purposes as 
they are modified from day to day, and under- 
standing by managers of the desires, com- 
plaints, and suggestions of the organization 
members. Two-way communication of this 
kind is of great value; it is most effective when 
it becomes habitual. Then all persons con- 
cerned tend toward free discussion of plans for 
the future, their problems, their uncertainties, 
and ideas for more effective operation. To 
achieve such a degree of free flow of communi- 
cation, the manager must demonstrate not only 
that he knows it is necessary to handle com- 
plaints, to avoid favoritism, to keep confi 
dences, to accept good suggestions, and to mod- 
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ify plans where necessary, but also that he can 
do these things well. 

Another illustrative guide relates to partici- 
pation by people in formulating policy that af- 
fects their own future actions. Even though it 
is often time consuming and sometimes seems 
impossible, it has been found that people usu- 
ally work best when the future seems reason- 
ably free from what might seem to them to be 
capricious change. 


Managerial Sponsorship of Developmental 
Work 

F MANAGERS Of public agencies wish to meet 
| this challenge of human relations manage- 
ment they can score soon by giving their atten- 
tion to the experimental development of the 
methods and skills they require. There are 
practically no “ivory tower” laboratories where 
experimentation can be conducted. The spon- 
taneous on-the-job relationships among the 
people who make up operating organizations 
must be the basis for this work. The researcher 
can work only where the manager will coop- 
erate. The manager-researcher team is essential. 
The cost of such experiments in any single or- 
ganization is small, and since the results can 
often be put to immediate practical use, the 
experiments can pay their own way. Industrial 
managers are already reaping the rewards of 
such cooperation. 

A paramount need is for a few public agency 
managers to take the lead by collaborating in 
the conduct of “demonstration” projects. 
Through such projects these managers can gain 
benefits for their own agencies and show other 
managers how better human relations manage- 
ment can be attained. Better training methods 


can be developed for managers, operating 
deputies, administrative assistants, and other 
staff assistants. Provisions can be developed 
whereby continuous attention is given to cre- 
ating better ways to assure teamwork, two-way 
communication, participation, etc. Experimen- 
tal demonstrations are also helpful because 
they settle questions about utility. 


Summary 

. Better management of human relations 
leads to greater organizational productivity 
and to greater satisfaction to organization 
members. 

. Much of the work on developing methods 
and skills for managing human relations is 
being done in private industry. 

. Public agency managers, too, can make their 
agencies more effective through the use of 
such methods and skills. 

. The methods and skills needed are simple 
tools of analysis and appraisal, plus reliable 
guides to effective action; they must be 
teachable to managers and their assistants 
of average competence. 

. Experimentation and demonstration are 
necessary; they must take place in actual 
work places, not in the laboratory. This re- 
quires collaboration between manager and 
human relations researcher. 


Today's pressing public problems are in large 
measure concerned with better ways of organ- 
izing and managing human activity. Some con- 
tributions of first-rank significance are being 
made toward humanizing management. These 
methods and guides are available to public ad- 
ministrators who will learn how to apply them. 
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R. DAHL, in his incisive analysis of the 
M problems involved in creating a science 

of public administration, has raised 
three very fundamental issues.t As he clearly 
demonstrates, “No science of public adminis- 
tration is possible unless: (1) the place of nor- 
mative values is made clear; (2) the nature of 
man in the area of public administration is 
better understood and his conduct is more pre- 
dictable; and (3) there is a body of compara- 
tive studies from which it may be possible to 
discover principles and generalities that tran- 
scend national boundaries and peculiar his- 
torical experiences.”* While I am in fundamen- 
tal agreement with all three propositions, it 
appears to me that there is need for some qual- 
ification and elaboration of Mr. Dahl’s discus- 
sion of the first two. 


The Place of Normative Values 


S THE starting point in his analysis, Mr. 
A Dahl takes the positivist position that 
value propositions are not demonstrable by 
scientific method. He also states, albeit some- 
what less clearly, a corollary that follows di- 
rectly from this position: that recommenda- 
tions on public policy (e.g. with respect to the 
delegation of legislative power or the organiza- 
tion of administrative adjudication) can never 
be purely scientific—or to put the matter in re- 
verse, that scientific propositions alone can 
never lead to recommendations on public pol- 
icy. It seems to me that the discussion of this 


Robert A. Dahl, “The Science of Public Adminis- 
tration: Three Problems,” 7 Public Administration Re- 
view 1-11 (Winter, 1947). 

* Ibid., p. 11. 


whole issue would be clarified if it were recog- 
nized that this limitation is not a characteristic 
of social as distinguished from natural sciences, 
but a characteristic of applied as distinguished 
from “‘pure”’ sciences. 

An engineer confronted with a problem in 
airplane design, for example, can learn from 
science (if the scientific problems in this area 
of knowledge have been satisfactorily solved) 
what characteristics of speed, maneuverability, 
cruising range, and the like the airplane he has 
designed will possess. This does not solve the 
problem of design, however. In addition to a 
knowledge of the laws of aerodynamics (and 
the laws of physiology as applied to pilots), the 
engineer, in solving his design problem, must 
be willing to assign relative weights to these 
different operating characteristics—he must de- 
cide what qualities he wants in his airplane. 
This is not a scientific question of values. Of 
course, the value question can be further an- 
alyzed by asking to what purpose the airplane 
is to be put, and by assessing the importance of 
the various operating characteristics in terms 
of this purpose; but this still leaves the further 
question of why an airplane should be built for 
this purpose. No matter how far the means-end 
chain of reasoning is followed, there always re- 
mains at the end of it a reducible, but not ex- 
tinguishable, value element. 

The basic distinguishing characteristic be- 
tween the pure and the applied scientist is that 
the former is concerned with discovering and 
verifying correct empirical propositions about 
some area of human knowledge, while the lat- 
ter is concerned with reaching decisions based 
in part (but not exclusively) upon scientific 
knowledge. 
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The applied scientist® does not have the 
same freedom as the pure scientist in restrict- 
ing the particular range of phenomena with 
which he wishes to deal. The physicist, but not 
the airplane designer, may construct a theory 
of aerodynamics without being concerned with 
the physiology of pilots or the economics of 
fuel consumption. The applied scientist must 
deal with all phenomena that are relevant to 
the particular set of values involved in his 
problem—he must have not merely a correct 
system of propositions, but also a complete sys- 
tem. 

When Mr. Dahl criticizes those administra- 
tive theorists who concern themselves solely 
with the criterion of efficiency, his criticism is 
valid and significant only to the extent that 
these theorists consider themselves applied 
rather than pure scientists. It is a perfectly 
legitimate undertaking in pure science to in- 
vestigate the conditions under which an organ- 
ization will operate more or less efficiently; it 
is not legitimate for an applied scientist to 
argue that a particular organizational form 
should be adopted because it is more efficient 
than others.* 

As his solution to the value question in ad- 
ministrative science, Mr. Dahl proposes two al- 
ternatives: that we establish a basic hypothesis, 
or that we state ends honestly. He correctly ob- 
serves that if the second alternative is adopted, 
the propositions of administrative science can- 
not be universal but will vary with the values 
selected. Correctly interpreted, Mr. Dahl’s al- 
ternatives correspond to a pure, and an ap- 
plied, science of administration, respectively. 

A pure science of administration would at- 


* We might avoid some semantic confusion by calling 
him a “designer,” since his work is not scientific insofar 
as it involves the analysis, selection, and weighing of 
values, but we shall retain the less radical term. 

‘It might be argued, parenthetically, that part of 
Mr. Dahl's attack on the efficiency criterion as a proper 
value criterion in the applied science of administration 
can be repelled by a sufficiently broad definition of 
eficiency which avoids the means-end terminology and 
its accompanying problems. In other words, in develop- 
ing an applied science of administration we may either 
admit values other than the efficiency criterion; or we 
may broaden the efficiency criterion to encompass at 
least some of these other values. This point, which is 
developed in the present writer’s forthcoming book, 
Administrative Behavior, raises issues beyond the scope 
of this note. 


tempt to answer such questions as: ‘What fac- 
tors determine the degree of efficiency achieved 
by an organization?”> “Under what circum- 
stances is public responsibility secured in a 
governmental agency?” The answers to these 
questions do not depend upon the value system 
of the inquirer. 

An applied science of administration would 
attempt to use the system of empirical propo- 
sitions established by the pure science to work 
out an implementation for any particular 
(complete) system of values. 


Public Administration and Human Behavior 


HE confusions which Mr. Dahl discusses in 

the first portion of his paper have troubled 
a large number of the workers in the field of 
public administration, and have led them, in 
the past five years, to question seriously the 
foundations of the accepted theory. But recent 
developments (we might submit the Fritz Mor- 
stein Marx textbook® in evidence here) indicate 
that they are seeking the answer in two almost 
diametrically opposite directions—directions 
corresponding to Mr. Dahl's two alternatives 
discussed just above. 

One group of students of public administra- 
tion is saying: “Let us become, frankly, ap- 
plied scientists. If we are to do this, we must 
concern ourselves with values, and we must 
broaden our interests so as to encompass all the 
values involved in any important question of 
administrative organization. Since efficiency is 
only one of these, we cannot be concerned 
solely with efficiency. We must range over the 
whole field of public policy.” 

By this path public administration rejects 
its obsession with a limited range of values, re- 
establishes its right to consider the application 
to problems of public policy of its knowledge— 
and loses its identity as a separate field of po- 
litical, or even of social, science. For if public 
administration is to be an applied science it 
cannot recognize boundaries that were estab- 
lished for purposes of academic specialization 


* When the question is stated this way it can be seen 
that a pure science of administration does not involve 
any such “worship of efficiency” as Mr. Dahl charges 
(ibid., p. 2). 

*Elements of Public Administration (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946), 637 pp. 
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and that limit the system of values with which 
it may concern itself. It cannot ignore the 
theory of sovereignty, or of representation, 
merely because these are not traditionally con- 
sidered questions of public administration, any 
more than the airplane designer can ignore the 
physiology of the pilot simply because this is 
not traditionally a question of aerodynamics. 

But this applied science of public adminis- 
tration cannot stop when it has swallowed up 
the whole of political science; it must attempt 
to absorb economics and sociology, as well. 
These implications are already clearly evident 
in the interchange between Hayek and Finer, 
in the analyses of Wooton, in the second half 
of Leighton’s The Governing of Men, and were 
earlier foreshadowed: by the first two essays 
in Merriam’s The Role of Politics in Social 
Change. 

To trace out these implications is not to crit- 
icize the development that is taking place. It is 
clear, however, that there cannot be an applied 
science of public administration any more than 
there can be an applied science of aerodynam- 
ics.7? The real goal of this particular group of 
revolutionaries would be much clearer if they 
described themselves (as some of them already 
do) as being concerned with the field of “public 
policy,” or, better yet, if they revived the older, 
and very respectable, terms “political econ- 
omy” and “social economy.” The term “social 
engineering,” while it clearly underlines the 
applied character of the endeavor, carries too 
strongly the taint of a mechanistic approach. 

Leaving the applied social scientists, who 
have found the field of public administration 
too narrow for their interests and their needs, 
we find a second group of rebels, 2 group of 
which I count myself a member, who wish to 


™ Unless, of course, we are prepared to accept Mr. 
Dahl's rather startling first delimitation of public ad- 
ministration (op. cit., pp. 2-3): “The basic problems of 
public administration as a discipline and as a potential 
science are much wider than the problems of mere ad- 
ministration. The necessarily wider preoccupation of a 
study of public administration, as contrasted with pri- 
vate administration, inevitably enmeshes the problems 
of public administration in the toils of ethical consid- 
erations.” This definition of scope certainly corresponds 
to what we have been describing as the applied science, 
and with equal certainty does not correspond with Mr. 
Dahl's later definition of the pure science (op. cit., p. 
4) as concerned with “human behavior in the area of 
services performed by governmental agencies.” 


create a pure science of human behavior in oy. 
ganizations—and, in particular, governmental 
organizations,who are dissatisfied with the tra. 
ditional, formalistic, and legalistic administra. 
tive theory, and who propose to raise a more 
solid theory on the foundations of social psy- 
chology. This group does not, or should not, 
have any illusion that it is prescribing fo1 pub. 
lic policy. So far as the practical value of its 
work is concerned, this lies only in the use that 
its propositions may find, in conjunction with 
those of a number of other pure social sciences, 
in the hands of those whom I have chosen to 
call “political economists.” 

If my analysis is correct, there does not ap. 
pear to be any reason why these two develop. 
ments in the field of public administration 


‘should not go on side by side, for they in no 


way conflict or contradict. But the workers in 
this field must keep clearly in mind in which 
area, at any given time, they propose to work. 
Moreover, this bifurcation of the field of public 
administration, and the uniting of the seg- 
ments with the applied and pure aspects, re. 
spectively, of the other social sciences, will 
highlight in the boldest type the existing in- 
adequacies of present-day training for research 
in public administration. For him who pro- 
poses to do work in the applied area, it will 
condemn a narrow specialization in any one 
area of political science, or even in the whole 
of it, in favor of both a broad and a deep train- 
ing in political science, economics, and sociol- 
ogy—a return to the original meaning of politi- 
cal economy. For the man who wishes to 
explore the pure science of administration, it 
will dictate at least a thorough grounding in 
social psychology. 

We cannot accept Mr. Dahl’s reassuring an- 
swer that it is unnecessary for the student of 
public administration to become a psycholo- 
gist and that merely he ‘“‘must be capable of 
using the investigations of the psychiatrist and 
sociologist.” The notion of bringing several 
specialties to bear upon a single problem by 
giving several specialists desks in the same of- 
fice, or membership on the same committee, 
and asking them to “cooperate” may be a feasi- 
ble method of dealing with certain problems of 
applied science (although even there it has not 
been more than moderately successful). It cer- 
tainly is not an effective method of carrying on 
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original research at the frontiers of pure sci- 
ence. The only really satisfactory synthesis of 
specialties takes place within the intricate 
mechanism of the individual human brain. 
Public administration, in its “pure” aspects, 
cannot be conceived as a purely passive field 
that accepts the conclusions of psychiatrists 
and sociologists as to the “nature of human 
nature” and then applies these conclusions to 
the area of organization behavior. Administra- 
tion is itself an important area of human and 
social behavior, and research in administration 
is research in psychology and sociology, quite 
as capable of contributing as it is of accepting 


new knowledge in these fields. The research 
worker in administration must consider him- 
self not merely a person whose work is related 
to social psychology, but a person who ts a so- 
cial psychologist concentrating in a particular 
special area of human behavior. His training 
must be guided accordingly. 

In a comparable fashion, the political sci- 
entist, the economist, or the sociologist who 
wishes to do first-rate work in the area I have 
designated as “political economy” must be 
more than an intelligent amateur (another 
name for it is dilettante) in the fields of social 
science that lie outside his particular specialty. 











The Twain Do Meet 
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the elimination of large conferences in- 

volving travel, I met a vice president of 
a national organization on the 8:18. In discuss- 
ing the travel edict, he said, “Wonderful, isn’t 
it? Because of the war, we don’t have confer- 
ences. We don’t expatiate on our policies. Our 
men in the field are in comparative ignorance 
as to our latest and most up-to-date thinking. 
And yet we do more business!” 

This cogent remark made me stop and won- 
der about the value of our regional conferences. 
In attempting to appraise these conferences, I 
thought first of their origin and then of their 
subsequent development. 

In 1936, the Social Security Board estab- 
lished some sixty field offices throughout the 
United States under the immediate supervision 
of twelve regional offices. The managers of the 
offices, recruited from various endeavors, had 
new and common problems to face, such as that 
great unknown, “public relations,” office man- 
agement under government auspices, and uni- 
form interpretation of ambiguous rulings. The 
individuals in charge in the various regions, in 
many instances having just come from private 
business and having a high degree of initiative, 
attempted to resolve many of these problems 
by summoning managers to a central point in 
the region for discussion. In time, as the organ- 
ization grew, and as individual field experi- 
ments began to be adopted as national policies, 
the central office recognized these regional con- 
ferences as media by which the pulse of the 
field could be taken. 

Where do we now stand in the conduct of 
these regional conferences, with 470 field off- 
ces in twelve regions and an average conference 
attendance of from sixty to seventy people? 
Constantly we must strive to preserve informal 
discourse and spontaneity as against the pro- 


QO: THE morning Judge Byrnes called for 
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found inertia bred by excessive planning and 
attention to mechanical detail. It is not possi- 
ble to fill “each unforgiving minute” with 
ninety seconds worth of distance run. 

It is true that “every working conterence 
should have clearcut and concisely stated ob- 
jectives.” The real objective of any conference 
reaches far deeper than an outline of the sub- 
jects to be discussed and the location of ash 
trays. Regional conferences such as ours, and 
probably those conducted by any large national 
organization, can do little to strengthen techni- 
cal proficiency. Their major value lies in creat- 
ing a common high spiritual denominator 
throughout the organization. In brief, I would 
suggest that the fundamental purpose of a re- 
gional, divisional, or similar type of confer- 
ence in a national organization is the establish- 
ment of national unity. 

Although business can be more precisely 
transacted through the written than the spoken 
word, national interpretations follow in the 
train of the written word. These interpreta- 
tions frequently impair that harmony of per- 
sonal relationships so essential in the forward 
progress of any organization. The decider in 
the central office avoids multiple decisions by 
establishing zones of uniformity. This uni- 
formity is often distressing to the person who 
must apply it regardless of conditions. Personal 
harmony thus disrupted can be restored only 
by “visiting.” The twain not only do meet, but 
must meet to restore harmony. 

The first step in the conduct of a conference 
must be a definition of purposes. The first pur- 
pose is national unity. In order to overcome 
misunderstanding and achieve national unity, 
conferences are planned on a positive tone. 
Fault-finding is conspicuously absent. Granted 
that improvement is the goal of any conference, 
it can usually be attained better by recognition 
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of present accomplishment than by denying or 
belittling it. Managers may come to these con- 
ferences feeling that individual or group de- 
linquencies will not be brought up at this time 
but at a more suitable time and in a more suit- 
able way. The four freedoms are practiced and 
encouraged: freedom of speech; freedom to 
worship whom one will; freedom from fear; 
and freedom from want. 

How may closer and better official and per- 
sonal relationships be secured? Generally, this 
objective has been approached in one of two 
ways. The first is a lecture or statement by the 
central office representative followed by open 
discussion. There is one serious drawback to 
this approach—the central office representative 
first presents his views, and this action has the 
effect of bringing about silence which can fre- 
quently be misconstrued as acquiescence. It has 
been well said, “Long speeches set the stage for 
group passivity.” The majority of people are 
unwilling to oppose their views to those ex- 
pressed by constituted authority for fear of 
jeopardizing personal progress. Again, if the 
group is large only the more self-assured par- 
ticipants give voice to their opinions and take 
the lead in discussion. As a result, over a period 
of time, it can be predicted in advance who will 
speak and in many instances what attitude they 
will take. 

The second method, the panel discussion, 
faces much the same handicaps. To be success- 
ful, the panel must be composed of those in- 
dividuals who would have taken the lead from 
the floor. The chief result, therefore, is to trans- 
fer the burden of discussion from the floor to 
the platform. 

The practice adopted by several organiza- 
tions of running two or three panels concur- 
rently has offered some remedy for these diff- 
culties. Breaking the large group down into 
smaller units in some measure overcomes the 
natural hesitancy of some people to give voice 
to their views. In order to stimulate interest, 
new subjects are introduced. Attendance at dis- 
cussion groups is made optional. Physical ar- 
rangement and facilities are very important. 
Preferably panel members should sit at a round 
table and the audience in chairs spaced at some 
distance from the panel so that individual 
members of the audience may leave without 
disturbing others or feeling conspicuous. 


The third general method, probably by far 
the most successful, has been the holding of 
“rump” sessions. During these evening meet- 
ings, the central office officials have come to 
know a number of managers well. There has 
been a friendly interplay of views and opinions 
on a give-and-take basis. The drawback to this 
device is the limited number attending. Re- 
cently a concerted effort was made to secure 
wide participation in these rump sessions by 
setting up a number, and unofficially nominat- 
ing their leaders. The various members visited 
from room to room with the result that practi- 
cally all participated in the informal chats. 

Debate has proved to be a successful method. 
It elicits greater freedom of expression than 
any other method thus far tried. Participants 
are assigned their subject and the side they shall 
take; each feels quite free to make his points 
regardless of whether he believes they might be 
in conflict with previously expressed manage- 
ment policies. 

Finally, our most generally practiced method 
is to assign subjects to managers and request 
them to write papers. This method has the ad- 
vantage of giving every one a place in the 
agenda, but after a period of years there is 
likely to develop a dearth of consequential sub- 
jects. 

The second major purpose of our confer- 
ences might be best described as regional unity. 
Under this purpose there are various aims to 
attain, probably the first of which would be 
morale. | was much impressed recently by a 
quotation from the admiral in command of the 
“Rodney” during the invasion of Normandy. 
He stated that Germany had lost the war be- 
cause the men of the German Navy had lost 
the will to fight. 

I suppose the most important factor in mo- 
rale is belief in leadership followed by belief in 
one’s self. The following story was told at one 
of our regional conferences. When Joe Mc- 
Carthy, the manager of the Yankees, was asked 
how he turned out so many championship 
teams, he replied that he told each new team 
that this was the best he had ever managed. 
Further, he said that there was a good reason 
for its being the best team—it had the advan- 
tage of improvements in the techniques of base- 
ball that his previous champions had not had. 
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Results demonstrated the effectiveness of Mc- 
Carthy’s method. 

It has been pointed out that we try to make 
our national managers players in these confer- 
ences. This method carries in its train a num- 
ber of advantages for the visitors from the cen- 
tral office. With eleven regional conferences 
each year, in which in general the same five or 
six central office officials participate, it does not 
take long for each individual's “master speech” 
to become boring to the troupe. This lack of 
spontaneous interest soon becomes apparent to 
the managers and is likely to impair the desired 
effect. By making conferences truly “regional” 
and placing responsibility for preparation of 
the agenda in the regional offices, interest in 
doing an outstanding job is stimulated. It may 
be that several of the points that the central 
office considers major are omitted from the 
agenda. On the other hand, we have found that 
usually these points are brought up from the 
floor during a discussion period, at which time 
the central office official is requested to express 
his point of view. Because the information is 
then given as the result of a request, attention 
is keener and more sustained; group morale is 
raised because the group feels that it was the 
first to see this important point. 

We also attempt to achieve regional unity by 
encouraging exchange of ideas among mana- 
gers. Some may feel that this is most effectively 
accomplished from the floor, but this method 
is open to challenge. Often there is resentment 
of the individual who stands up and asserts or 
implies that the method he has devised or de- 
veloped is the best. The same individual dis- 
closing his secret under different “environ- 
mental characteristics” usually has a ready and 
receptive audience. One of the reasons is that 
the idea may already have been developed by 
one or more of the listeners; when two people 
find that they have been thinking of the same 
idea, the sympathetic warmth of a new bond is 
engendered. 

It is always our hope that the exchange of 
ideas which takes place at a regional confer- 
ence will result in the carrying back of new 
ideas to the individual offices. We hope ulti- 
mately to reach the receptionists and clerks 
who meet the public. If the value of the con- 
ference stops at the managerial level, the ex- 
pense is high and the results low. As soon as a 


conference is over we attempt to have a sum. 
mary issued sufficient to awaken memories of 
highlights and key points, so that managers re. 
turning to their offices may meet. with their 
staffs and review the results and the desired 
objectives. 

Perhaps the third objective of our regional 
conferences is the appraisal of personnel. One 
of our major duties in the Social Security pro- 
gram is to inform the public. The effectiveness 
with which information is presented will in a 
large measure determine how it is received. Re. 
gional conferences offer a modified proving 
ground for appraising the skill of personne! in 
this respect. The regional conference also pro- 
vides opportunities to size up managers as to 
leadership, poise, alertness, and, in some de. 
gree, soundness of thinking. 

The fourth purpose of our regional confer- 
ences is to provide a sounding board on policy. 
They furnish an excellent forum for learning of 
criticisms of recently inaugurated policies. 
Such policies might be concerned with person- 
nel, technical phases of the program, or admin- 
istrative operations. The primary aim of the 
discussion should be to demonstrate that there 
are two sides to every question, that neither is 
absolute, and that the course chosen represents 
some compromise. Almost invariably, my ex- 
perience has been that the discussion tends to- 
ward an attempt to establish a black or white 
solution, rather than to define a shade of gray. 

Regional meetings may also be helpful in 
bringing out necessary variations in the appli- 
cation of a national policy owing to local con- 
ditions. The administrator always tries to limit 
the number of decisions he may be called upon 
to make; the easiest way to bring this about is 
to establish a policy. Unfortunately, in a coun- 
try as large and varied as the United States, es- 
tablishment of a policy frequently increases 
rather than decreases the number of decisions, 
since policy is frequently unworkable on a na- 
tional scale. Much emphasis has been placed 
on the effects of environment on office work 
loads. Environment affects the application of 
all national policies, and a regional conference 
is a good place to discuss variations. Regional 
conferences should constantly impress on those 
responsible for national administration the ne- 
cessity of flexibility in the local applications of 
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any policy, making it clear that means should 
never obscure results. 

Another objective in our regional ‘confer- 
ences is the discussion of proposed plans. At 
this point I would warn that in a conference 
as well as in administration planning may be 
overdone. I believe Cooper, in his book on 
conferences, said that “the price of excessive 
analysis is often the paralysis of initiative.” 
This is something that must be closely watched 
in the preparation of conferences and in the 
discussion of proposed plans. Although inter- 
esting, the devotion of a large amount of time 


to guessing what may happen and, if it does 
happen, what interpretation may be put on it, 
and if the preceding two guesses are correct 
(which they never are) what will be the prob- 
able result, borders on the unprofitable. 

The foregoing paragraphs generally describe 
the objectives and methods of our regional con- 
ferences. We have tried to give these confer- 
ences their proper place in our administrative 
organization. They cost money, and we have 
endeavored to ensure that the money is spent 
on purposes which will yield satisfactory divi- 
dends. 











Reviews of Books and Documents 





The Professors and the Practitioners 
By William A. Jump, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


ELEMENTS OF PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION, edited 
by Frirz Morstein Marx. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1946. Pp. vii, 637. $6.65. 


I 


LEMENTS OF PUSLIC ADMINISTRATION is 
E among the first of what we may justifiably 
hope will be a number of “extra dividends” the 
American people will receive during the next 
decade arising out of the active employment in 
the federal government during the war period 
and several preceding years of an unprece- 
dented number of professors and other author- 
ities in the fields of political science and public 
administration. Each of the fourteen authors 
of this book has a distinguished academic and 
professional background in political science 
and public administration. Their faculty and 
other institutional identifications comprise a 
good cross section of the resources of the 
United States for higher learning in political 
science and public administration. Except for 
a common interest in the study and improve- 
ment of the processes of government, their per- 
sonal backgrounds are as varied as their insti- 
tutional relationships. 

The purpose of the authors, fully borne out 
by the text, is well stated in the preface: 


The principal aim of the book is to deepen the 
reader's understanding of the administrative proc- 
ess as an integral phase of contemporary civiliza- 
tion, In a sense, therefore, this is a broadly political 
rather than merely technical study. Its focus is on 
the fundamental problems of public administration 
—the problems that assert themselves at countless 
points within the framework of governmental ef- 
fort. The analysis here presented attempts to ex- 
plore both the range of controlling institutional 
factors and the variables of administrative behav- 
ior. 


The evils that spring to one’s mind at the 
mention of fourteen authors of one book are 
effectively eliminated, while the advantages 
arising out of this circumstance are fully 
achieved through an unusual demonstration of 
teamwork. Again quoting from the preface: 


The fourteen men who came together to form 
the team discovered that they thought very much 
alike about the field of interest they had in com- 


mon. When they joined forces, all of them were 
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engaged in the practical business of public admin- 
istration; all of them were under the influence of 
fresh experience; and all of them were stimulated 
by new insights that open up to those placed stra- 
tegically within the administrative structure. 

These exceptional circumstances held forth the 
promise of a unified and systematic treatment of 
the subject rather than a symposium made up of 
unconnected essays. In the exchange of views 
among the members of the team, the preliminary 
plan grew into an integrated enterprise to which 
each member contributed his carefully defined 
share. Throughout the writing of the book, its 
character as a combined operation was sustained 
by the team spirit of each participant. 


It is indeed fortunate that so many experts in 
the history and theory of government could 
have been brought together during a consider- 
able period in which they were all actively en- 
gaged in helping to solve the day-to-day prob- 
lems of public administration during one of 
the most significant periods in the history of 
the federal government. When it is remem- 
bered that this group constitutes but a fraction 
of the total group from the political science 
and public administration faculties of the 
American universities who have rendered such 
service during the past fifteen or so years, it is 
difficult to overestimate the significance of this 
circumstance in relation to the present and fu- 
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ture teaching and research in the field of gov- 
ernment in every part of the United States. 
Among the many by-products also is a certain, 
even if unmeasurable, benefit to many of the 
regular practitioners who have been brought 
into personal contact—some for the first time— 
with persons in whom the faculty for probing, 
examining, thinking, and writing about gov- 
ernment as government is developed to a de- 
gree not likely to be found in the mass of 
regular practitioners. 

Elements of Public Administration will 
quickly become a must item for teachers, re- 
searchers, and students of public administra- 
tion. It will find its way into the working li- 
braries of the more thoughtful practitioners. It 
also could be read with great profit by many 
among the great body of American citizens who 
find themselves coming into direct contact with 
public agencies. If such books were read by the 
general citizen it would help him to under- 
stand much about his government that now 
baffles and more than occasionally irritates him. 


Il 


s THE literature in the field of public ad- 
ministration becomes richer and immeas- 
urably more useful, the problem of how to as- 
sure that it comes to the attention of and is 
used by the great mass of practititioners is in- 
creasingly important. The mass of practition- 
ers occupying more or less key spots in govern- 
mental organizations are not generally aware 
of the existence of a body of useful literature in 
the field of public administration. Since they 
are not aware of its existence, it also escapes 
their notice that this literature is by leaps and 
bounds becoming more usable from their point 
of view. An acquaintance with this literature 
would give them a better understanding of the 
setting in which they labor. It would assist 
them in the solution of their problems. It 
would provide them with a clearer idea of the 
background of American government and the 
implications of this background with respect to 
administration; as a result their own immedi- 
ate tasks would be facilitated and the public 
would be served better. 
Elements of Public Administration, for ex- 
ample, has nourishment of high vitamin con- 
tent for the public servant who feels frustrated 
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by the multiplication of problems in the area 
that we designate “administration.” I do not 
mean to give the impression that the book of- 
fers technical findings or procedural panaceas 
for the ailing administrator. The very fact that 
it does not is one of the reasons it is a good 
book for administrators to read. What it does 
do is to impart to the reasonable reader a new 
conviction, or a reaffirmation of faith, that 
there is a vital, identifiable zone of responsi- 
bility and function that goes by the name of 
“administration.” It sets out the specific ele- 
ments that comprise the principal content of 
this field and shows how they relate to the pub- 
lic welfare in the broadest and most compre- 
hensive sense. It describes how administrative 
functions came to be what they are today, how 
much depends upon their being carried on ef- 
fectively, and some of the factors and condi- 
tions that determine whether or not they are. 

In an organization as complex as modern 
government, administrators are worn by the 
burden of delay, irritation, and strain caused 
by the processes, procedures, reviews, controls, 
and other paraphernalia and gadgets that add 
up to the superficial, and perhaps conven- 
tional, concept of administration. I am not 
stating whether all of this paraphernalia is 
necessary or not; that is another story. It exists 
in fact and the individual administrator has to 
live with it. To the discouraged practitioner 
who may have lost faith that public administra- 
tion is a fundamental or dynamic field of hu- 
man activity, the following paragraphs are 
heartening and will guide his jaded senses back 
to a fresh start or a renewed quest for the real 
thread of basic values which we know lies im- 
bedded in the meshes of procedure and the 
jungles of operational underbrush we so loosely 
call public administration: 


Administration as Part of All Planned Effort. 
Save for those who drift through life and care not 
where the current takes them, all men know some- 
thing from their own experience about the impor- 
tance and the ways of administering their affairs. 
For to refuse to let circumstances run some way- 
ward course and to work instead within the limits 
they impose to attain a more acceptable end—this, 
at heart, is the idea of administration. 

In simplest terms, administration is determined 
action taken in pursuit of conscious purpose. It is 
the systematic ordering of affairs and the calculated 
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use of resources, aimed at making those things hap- 
pen which we want to happen and simultaneously 
preventing developments that fail to square with 
our intentions. It is the marshaling of available la- 
bor and materials in order to gain that which is de- 
sired at the lowest cost in energy, time, and money. 
No man, therefore, who singly or in company with 
others has ever laid out—or had laid out for him—a 
course of action and proceeded on it can be with- 
out some intimation of the nature of administra- 
tion. Motivated by their desires and interests, indi- 
viduals and groups of individuals set themselves 
their main goals; what they do thereafter to trans- 
late these goals into positive achievement is essen- 
tially administration. 

Regardless of the field of human endeavor, there 
is thus an administrative side to all planned effort. 
In simple situations where the things that need to 
be done are obvious, and it is fairly plain who can 
best do what, it is possible for people sharing an 
objective to work as a team and never grow aware 
of the fact that their teamwork for the common 
purpose spells administration. But when conditions 
become complex or difficult, when it is no longer 
easy to know how to proceed or whether the re- 
sources available will be adequate for gaining the 
common end, the administrative aspect emerges as 
a matter of special attention. 

This conscious concern with administration 
arises first, and principally, among the comparative 
few to whom it falls to outline programs, devise 
procedures, and direct or supervise operations. In 
a more general way, the importance of administra- 
tion also comes to be recognized by the many— 
those through whom the process of cooperative ef- 
fort operates, so to speak—and how they “see” it 
will usually make a considerable difference in the 
success or failure of the enterprise. Where they 
share in its purpose and can look forward to shar- 
ing in some way in its fruits, administration is ac- 
cepted as the means whereby they are enabled to 
be successful in their jobs, and they work accord- 
ingly. Where they reject the purpose and see no 
prospect of a fair participation in its results, ad- 
ministration is regarded as a means of exploiting 
them against their will—and under such circum- 
stances even a genius in management will be un- 
able to achieve more than poor results (pp. 3-4). 


The fact that the practitioner does not de- 
rive as much help as he might from the litera- 
ture in the field is not a condition for which he 
deserves criticism. It arises out of several cir- 
cumstances. To begin with, the government 
employee usually becomes a practitioner of 
public administration after he has been trained 


and employed as a chemist, a forester, an econ. 
omist, a statistician, a physicist, an entomolo. 
gist, an agronomist, an accountant, a stenog. 
rapher, an auditor, a lawyer, a physician, or in 
any one of the hundreds of occupations and 
professions now utilized by public agencies, 
During all of his public service, even though 
he may move into an assignment where admin. 
istration becomes of major importance, he js 
likely to continue to function in his original 
and what he considers his basic setting. He 
knows he is a government employee. Indeed, 
he is deeply conscious of that fact and it makes 
a significant impress on his whole occupational 
outlook. But often he does not see himself, con. 
sciously and purposefully, as one who is en- 
gaged in public administration. This kind of 
concept is largely confined to those who enter 
the public service after a formal education in 
which they major in political science or public 
administration, plus the relatively few who ac- 
quire this sensitivity as they go along, by rea. 
son of the special paths their official work may 
take, unusual contacts or associations, or some 
sixth sense which leads them into the con- 
scious realization that they are practitioners of 
the art and science of public administration. 

There are other reasons for this lack of self- 
identification. Not the least among them is 
that, contrary to the popular public belief, the 
practitioner is a very busy person, often driven 
almost to distraction by the time and other 
pressures of his immediate job. The fact that 
so many of his difficulties lie in the zone of what 
he is likely to call “administration” gives hope 
that now is the time when he will be more re- 
ceptive than ever before to anything that will 
help him. Since he is generally an intelligent 
being, I believe he will welcome the informa- 
tion that there is a literature available to him, 
in increasing volume and with a content that 
will be useful to him. The problem is how to 
convey this information to him. 

Many practitioners are skeptical as to the 
usefulness of books on public administration. 
It has been my custom for a number of years to 
warn my associates among the practitioners, or 
to argue with them, as the case might require, 
that the professors are very penetrating observ- 
ers—the most objective and useful reporters 
and analysts of the governmental process. Cer- 
tainly, it will not be news that practitioners in 
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general are hard to convince of this, nor is it 
strange that so many practitioners in public 
administration incline to mistrust any voice 
except the voice of experience. The idea has 
many merits and it is indulged in by many 
groups besides public administrators. Fortu- 
nately, it does not seem to impede unduly the 
objective study of public administration by the 
professors. It does, however, block off the great 
body of practitioners from the understanding 
and help they could receive from the growing 
body of useful literature in the field. 

If the practitioners in medicine, law, agricul- 
ture, or architecture, for example, were as gen- 
erally unaware of the resources in the literature 
in their fields, we would all be quite upset. This 
unawareness or disinterestedness is not alto- 
gether the fault of the government practi- 
tioner. In addition to the lack of homogeneity 
in his employment group, to which reference 
has already been made, is the fact that there 
has not been in the past too much literature 
that he could reasonably be sure would help 
him. Still another is that somehow there has 
been a failure to devise a really effective instru- 
mentality of informing him of what has come 
out that he will probably want to read. In re- 
cent years, however, the literature shows a 
great improvement from the standpoint of 
utility. Also in recent years various professional 
societies, organizations, and journals have been 
established that are directed in part to the in- 
terests of the practitioner. These are encour- 
aging developments. But bear in mind that 
only the surface has been scratched. 

I still recall the surprise I experienced some 
twenty years ago when I began to make the 
acquaintance of the professional public ad- 
ministrators and of the literature they were 
producing. I discovered that they knew a great 
deal indeed about what actually went on in 
government, why it went on, and what it 
meant; also, why some things worked well and 
some did not, and how the result might have 
been different had different assumptions or al- 
ternatives been considered. I did not then, and 
do not now, think they are always right about 
everything, nor have I ever felt under any in- 
tellectual or other pressure to agree with all of 
their thinking. But I gained a great, and I be- 
lieve a healthy, respect, which continues to 
grow, for the penetrating insight, the compre- 


hensive knowledge of government in all of its 
aspects, the diagnostic ability, the sheer power 
of competent mental analysis, and the reper- 
torial skill that many teachers and researchers 
in political science and public administration 
are bringing to bear on the problems of gov- 
ernment and the improvement of its processes. 
How to bring about closer contact between the 
products of such stimulating minds and the 
urgent, even if often unrealized needs of the 
practitioners of government is an important 
problem that we must not neglect. 


Ill 


E LEMENTS OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION will be 

of great value to teachers and students of 
public administration. It should be useful as a 
textbook. Not only will the authors who have 
gone back to teaching do a much more realistic 
job, by reason of their experience and observa- 
tion, but the material they have produced will 
make it possible for teachers and students 
everywhere to share in these benefits. Practi- 
tioners frequently observe, whether correctly 
or not, that graduates who enter the public 
service reflect an overexposure to the more 
theoretical or stratospheric aspects of public 
administration. Another complaint, in the op- 
posite direction, is that, in the effort to escape 
that kind of overexposure and meet the sup- 
posed public service demand for people with 
“practical” training, some graduates show an 
overdose of the procedural aspects of adminis- 
tration, amounting in some instances to a dog- 
matic fixation on points that have to be un- 
learned or dislodged because they are inappli- 
cable to the job in which the graduate finds 
himself. 

It is hard indeed to please everyone. In gen- 
eral, however, it is easier to produce a satis- 
factory practitioner from the graduate who has 
acquired an education along broad lines and 
who is well grounded in the fundamentals of 
public administration, including a familiarity 
with the various aspects of the administrative 
process, than from the graduate who is over- 
dosed with procedures. This approach to edu- 
cation for public service was well stated by 
Robert A. Walker in the October, 1945, issue 
of the American Political Science Review in an 
article titled “The Universities and the Public 
Service.” Elements of Public Administration is 
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a book that will help to implement this ap- 
proach. 

Elements does not ignore the realities of pub- 
lic administration; on the contrary, it is highly 
realistic. But it travels by airplane over the 
procedural marshes that may so easily impair 
the teaching of those preparing students for the 
public service. It recognizes the existence and 
the importance of these marshes, but refuses to 
get bogged down in them. This is a good sign. 
It seems to recognize as an educational objec- 
tive something that Paul Appleby and I used 
to agree upon about once a month when he 
was in the Department of Agriculture in the 
1930's and we were trying constantly to find 
people who could do a good job in difficult 
spots—namely, that our greatest need in public 
administration was for people who had an in- 
terest in and were capable of grasping the eco- 
nomic, social, policy, and other broad implica- 
tions of public programs and who at the same 
time were willing and able to master some of 
the precise details of administration without 
which not much could be accomplished. It was 
possible to find so-called “policy people.” It 
was possible to find so-called “administrative 
people.” But to find people who combined the 
two types of qualifications was another matter. 
They were then, and they are now, rarely in 
evidence. 

As a result, “policy” tends to be dealt with by 
people who are not always as realistic as the 
public service requires and “administration” 
tends to fall into the hands of the procedure 
addicts who insist that while man may not be 
able to live by bread alone he certainly can 
thrive on a diet of procedure. Of course, teach- 
ers of public administration are not entirely to 
blame for the scarcity of persons with properly 
balanced qualifications, but certainly it must 
be true that they can do a lot to improve the 
situation. The philosophy and content of Ele- 
ments of Public Administration strike a bal- 
ance that should make it a helpful vehicle in 
stimulating this approach in teaching and in 
learning. 

IV 
fee active public service of the fourteen au- 
thors of Elements of Public Administration 
covers a wide range of federal activities. They 
served in key administrative, program, or mili- 
tary spots during the war, and some of them 


were in government service for some time be. 
fore the war. This experience, however, suf. 
fered certain limitations. Where program work 
was involved, they served with the so-called 
“alphabetical agencies.” Where over-all staff 
work was involved, they served primarily in 
the U. S. Bureau of the Budget, eight of the 
fourteen having been employed by that bureau, 
Their experience therefore reflects a certain 
lack of representative sampling of government, 
_ There is a marked tendency on the part of 
professors of political science and public ad- 
ministration to observe the processes of govern. 
ment from the vantage point of central budget 
and similar over-all staff agencies at the federal, 
state, and local levels. There is nothing wrong 
about that. Quite the contrary, these general 
staff organizations are a place where teachers 
of government can profitably spend a consider- 
able period of time. So far as the inner work- 
ings of the federal government are concerned, 
the Budget Bureau is the “crossroads of the 
world.” The Bureau must deal with practically 
every matter of importance in the federal gov- 
ernment in some form and frequently at sev- 
eral stages. This tends to be the emerging pat- 
tern in other jurisidictions. It is natural for 
the professors to be drawn to such agencies, as 
by a magnet. They find it stimulating to ob- 
serve government at the point of centrifugal 
force. Also, they make a real contribution by 
tours of duty in budget and other general man- 
agement agencies. They have been of tremen- 
dous aid in developing and in encouraging the 
acceptance of better and more adequate con- 
cepts of the mission of budget and personnel 
agencies in modern government, concepts that 
were long overdue. Also, it is fortunate and a 
mark of credit that budget and other general 
management agencies have utilized the tech- 
nical services and intellectual resources of the 
professors in substantial number. 

It is regrettable that more of the program, or 
operating, agencies have not more frequently 
had the benefit of similar services. The fault 
here, if there be one, is not to be laid at the 
door of the professors. For a variety of reasons, 
and despite certain exceptions, program agen- 
cies have not generally known just how to 
utilize their services. New agencies have been 
more inclined to use such services than so-called 
“old-line” agencies. However, if there were a 
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better distribution of professorial tours of duty 
between the upper reaches and higher distilla- 
tions of government and the sea levels of the 
ordinary operating agencies where the pro- 
grams of government are actually carried into 
effect, the observations and points of view of 
the professors would be based upon a more 
representative sampling of government than 
can possibly arise out of the concentration of 
focus upon the central staff agencies. 

In spite of this reservation, the fourteen 
authors of Elements of Public Administration 
certainly were where “things were happening.” 


Upon the foundation of their already rich 
knowledge of the field they have been able to 
build a highly stimulating and altogether use- 
ful structure of contemporary thought based 
upon personal experience and first-hand ob- 
servation of government in motion. It is most 
fortunate that already they are giving Ameri- 
can public administration the tangible bene- 
fits of this coming together of theory and prac- 
tice. It would have been so easy for them to 
have kept on reflecting about their experiences 
for a few more years, notwithstanding the fact 
that their observations are sorely needed now. 


Training of Continental Jurists for Public Administration 


By Henry S. Bloch, United Nations 


LAw TRAINING IN CONTINENTAL Europe; ITs 
PRINCIPLES AND PUBLIC FUNCTION, by Eric F. 
SCHWEINBURG. Russell Sage Foundation, 
1945- Pp. 129. $1.00. 


I 


HERE is much pertinent information and a 
{ your deal of wisdom in this little book. The 
law training systems considered are those of 
Austria (thirty-six pages), France (ten pages), 
Germany (eighteen pages), and the Soviet 
Union (fourteen pages), the space devoted to 
each system probably having been allocated on 
the basis of the familiarity of the author with 
the various law training programs. Unfortu- 
nately, an analysis of the important develop- 
ments since 1940 has been omitted and the 
entire study has a definitely pre-World War II 
character. However, the report is still useful, 
particularly since it is not an apologia but a 
critical, competent appraisal. Although the au- 
thor is a former continental lawyer, his study 
is not a sentimental journey into his past. 

The introduction and the concluding chap- 
ters deal with the educational aims and the 
social role of jurists. It is considerations of this 
nature rather than the detailed descriptions 
of the courses and examinations which the 
reader may find interesting. 

The educational aims on one hand and the 


training processes on the other, the nonpro- 
fessional course of the law school and the 
strictly professional clinical character of the 
apprenticeship period, are described as a “two- 
pronged approach.” A broad educational back- 
ground provided in high school serves to de- 
velop the analytical faculties of the jurist; these 
are later applied to political, economic, ad- 
ministrative, and social aspects of public and 
private life. The social position of the conti- 
nental lawyer is in part explained by the nature 
of his training which destines him to serve as a 
member of an elite. Readers must not general- 
ize too broadly from old Austria’s class-ridden 
society, for the Soviet Union and even France 
are in entirely different categories. Neverthe- 
less, certain features are common to all conti- 
nental law schools; one of these is the extensive 
government control over all phases of legal ed- 
ucation and practice. The importance of legal 
training for government work varies more from 
country to country than the author implies. 
According to Schweinburg the advantages of 
continental law training are to be found in the 
nature of pre-university training, the nonpro- 
fessional character of university education, the 
extensive treatment of public law and certain 
aspects of the social sciences, and apprentice- 
ship training. Europeon secondary schools— 
and this is true for all countries under consid- 
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eration with the exception of Nazi Germany 
—equip the prospective law student with a gen- 
eral education and ability for systematic ana- 
lytical thinking. In the university he acquires a 
comprehensive, conceptual view of the law and 
a considerable historical background. The 
public law training, in particular, makes Euro- 
pean jurists more “administration minded” 
than their American colleagues. 

The main negative element of continental 
law training according to Schweinburg’s analy- 
sis is that continental legal positivism does not 
foster in the student an ability or a desire to 
inquire into the causes of economic and social 
ills. Consequently, it does not stimulate him to 
work toward the improvement of economic, 
social, or moral standards of groups or of so- 
ciety as a whole. Indeed, there is little in the 
training and educational program prompting 
students to strive for reform of the legal struc- 
ture. 

When analyzing the Soviet system, the au- 
thor has the advantage of not being loaded 
with the heavy baggage of detailed information 
which he has on Austria and Germany. He de- 
votes the few pages on the Soviet Union to 
generally relevant observations, stressing the 
political features of the educational process 
and emphasizing the role of competitive exam- 
inations, the absence of a legal monopoly of 
administrative services, and the lack of an un- 
employment problem for jurists. 

In the German and Austrian chapters the 
role of the newer economic and political sci- 
ence departments is described, and in the 
French chapter an attempt is made to describe 
the functions of the Ecole des Sciences Poli- 
tiques. The essential weakness of the German 
chapter is the lack of a political analysis of the 
legal travesty under the Nazis. There is no ref- 
erence to the more delicate features of the re- 
lationship between the infra-structure of the 
Weimar system and the supra-structure of the 
Nazi system! and no real explanation of the 
low public morals of German jurists. 

In spite of certain shortcomings, Schwein- 
burg’s slender volume deserves a place on the 
reference shelf of the student of comparative 


1See Ernst Fraenkel, The Dual State; A Contribution 
to the Theory of Dictatorship (Oxford University 
Press, 1941), 248 pp. 


law who is interested in central European law 
and training up to the time of World War II. 


Il 


bye following observations by the reviewer 
do not necessarily conflict with Schwein. 
burg’s analysis and may serve to bring out a 
few salient features of the changing role of 
jurists in postwar Europe, especially in the 
Western European countries. 

As Schweinburg implies, continental Euro- 
pean law training does not focus on service at 
the bar as its exclusive or even its main pur. 
pose. It is at least as much directed toward the 
preparation for service on the bench in govern- 
ment departments and agencies and in politics. 
In most continental countries the majority of 
lawyers have a period of practical training as 
public servants in government, either in ad- 
ministration or the judicial services. 

In the United States, lawyers appear in gov- 
ernment service and politics in large numbers 
but relatively few law schools give primary at- 
tention to specialized preparation for such 
careers. Whatever training and education for 
the bench is given must be calculated toward a 
delayed action effect because American judges 
usually start their careers only after long pe- 
riods in private practice as civil servants, teach- 
ers, or in some instances as prosecutors. 

Continental law schools place primary em- 
phasis on education in the law while most 
American schools underline the importance of 
training for law as a profession. The gap in the 
training of European lawyers is supposed to be 
filled in the years of practical apprenticeship 
while the gap in the education of American 
lawyers is supposed to be filled in the years of 
college education preceding law school. How- 
ever, the modern trend in European law is to 
bolster the training features in the university 
curriculum while the trend in the prominent 
American law schools is to improve the educa- 
tion features. 

The work in European high schools, too, is 
undergoing a change. For some time the pre- 
ponderant role of the humanities has been 
challenged by the natural sciences. Social sci- 
ences are hardly taught in continental high 
schools with the exeception of the Soviet Union 
where education in social problems starts very 
early and plays a significant role. In France, the 
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new concept of the “école unique” broadens 
the access to universities to lower social strata 
and to remote rural areas and may give more 
prominence to the social sciences. American 
high schools, weak as they are in humanities, 
give at least some foundation in the social sci- 
ences, which is then reinforced by the college 
program. 

European jurists must rely entirely on the 
university curriculum for education in the so- 
cial sciences. There is much talk about the 
background in economics of the continental 
lawyer and even Schweinburg gives the impres- 
sion that continental European jurists are al- 
most professional economists. The truth is that 
in central and western Europe jurists are sub- 
jected to a good deal of systematic education in 
economic institutions, history, and doctrines 
but only seldom do they study economic theory 
and problems in the modern Anglo-Saxon 
sense. It is nevertheless true that most of the 
continental economists come from law schools 
and in France, for instance, law and economics 
are taught in the same department.? 

The minimum standards of continental uni- 
versities (possibly excluding the Balkans) are 
higher than the minimum standards of Ameri- 
can universities. European universities are 
mostly state controlled, relatively few in num- 
ber, and rigorously supervised. Each country 
sets uniform minimum standards. One should 
not conclude, however, that American top 
standards do not equal or even exceed maxi- 
mum achievements in European universities. 
Of course, generalizations of this kind are al- 
ways to be taken with a grain of salt. Schwein- 
burg makes the important remark that Euro- 
pean law schools grew inside universities while 
American law schools grew outside the univer- 
sity. While it appears that the law training as 
such offers a greater variety of courses in Eu- 
rope, the contiguous facilities in social sciences, 
of which the jurist can avail himself if he 
wishes, are infinitely richer in the large Ameri- 
can universities. 

According to Schweinburg, the legal di- 
ploma was in many countries the only key that 


*For a discussion of the integration of the curricu- 
lum see Gaétan Pirou, “L’Enseignement économique 
en France,” in L’Enseignement économique en France 
et a l’étranger (Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1937), pp. 1- 
21, 


5 


opened the door to most branches of the public 
service or, if not that, it was the magic wand 
which provided advancement over non-legally 
trained competitors. This, coupled with the 
fact that the study of law was costly and that 
part-time or evening study was extremely diffi- 
cult owing to the organizational pattern of the 
schools, molded some European jurists into a 
caste. In central Europe, jurists were the pillars 
of the bureaucracies, and the bureaucracies, to- 
gether with the Army, big business, and some- 
times the church, were the pillars of the state. 
In capitalist countries, most of the jurists were 
sons of the bourgeoisie; almost all of them be- 
lieved themselves to be of the elite. They hardly 
noticed how their increasing numbers de- 
creased their chances, their social standing, and 
their political role. Members of the unsuccess- 
ful majority identified themselves with a suc- 
cessful minority of brother jurists and ambi- 
tion was hardly dampened by the fact that 
although the majority of the bureaucratic and 
political elite were jurists, the majority of the 
legal profession would never have a chance of 
becoming members of this elite. 

The decline of the role of the jurists was 
brought about partly by an increase in their 
numbers and partly by the advent of the social 
sciences. The law degree continued to be a 
great asset; coupled with an economic or so- 
ciological background it became a very power- 
ful element. Administration as a technique 
continues to be important and the daily tech- 
niques of obtaining consent and approval re- 
quire a legal mind. As the state branched out 
into new fields of economic and social rela- 
tions, administration became a social science. 
Technicians were no longer sufficient; strate- 
gists were needed. Complicated international 
negotiations affected a wide variety of subjects 
and, again, knowledge of social problems was 
required in a sense wider than man-made rules 
and regulations. In some fields, such as admin- 
istration of state economic enterprises, it was 
the technician in economics and industry who 
menaced the position of the jurist. In other 
fields, such as international relations, the law- 


* An excellent analysis of the policy role of adminis- 
trative officials is to be found in David M. Levitan, 
“The Responsibility of Administrative Officials in a 
Democratic Society,” 61 Political Science Quarterly 562- 
598 (1946). 
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yer sank to the position of technical adviser if 
he did not lift himself beyond the limitations 
of his profession. 

The power of any degree is diminished 
where a competitive examination is the en- 
trance key to public service. In France the law 
degree does not confer a monopoly in bureau- 
cratic careers, since for these competitive ex- 
aminations historical or sociological diplomas 
are often recognized as having the same value 
as law degrees. About one hundred years ago 
(Decree of March g, 1848) a school for public 
administration was proposed and even led a 
semiofficial existence for a year or two. In 1871 
the Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques was es- 
tablished and since that time a type of adminis- 
trator who is part jurist and part social scientist 
has been developed to serve in the inspection of 
finances, diplomacy, and some other “corps 
d’élites.” This type of broadly educated admin- 
istrator, usually belonging to the upper classes, 
often conservatively minded, entered the “corps 
d’élite” as a junior officer. Knowing less about 
legal codes and textbooks but more about world 
politics, finance, and economic institutions 
than regular jurists, he was superior to the mere 
lawyer. He was a type who was supposed to use 
legal advice and to weigh its significance, to co- 
ordinate technical assistance, and to develop 
structural rather than technical plans. 

As the Fourth Republic is expanding its ac- 
tivities, members of this bureaucratic elite still 
play an important role as directors, yet in‘cer- 
tain quarters there is suspicion of this mana- 
gerial class. Projects to eliminate or diminish 
this leadership have thus far failed; currently 
emphasis has been placed upon a change in 


recruitment. In a public document, La Ré. 
forme de la Fonction Publique,‘ the principles 
of reform are laid down. There is no room in 
this essay to elaborate on them. The gist of the 
new training program is to maintain the broad 
approach of the Ecole des Science Politiques; to 
eliminate the class character of its student body 
by liberal scholarship grants; to streamline its 
teaching in the social sciences; to decentralize 
political science training by placing institu. 
tions outside of Paris; and to integrate the 
teaching of political science with other teach- 
ing regarding state institutions. It is significant 
that the intellectual and political godfather of 
the project is a left-wing ex-professor of public 
administration, Deputy Pierre Cot. It is also 
significant that many of the old professors of 
the Ecole des Science Politiques teach in the 
new programs. The administrative reform has 
not yet affected the upper levels of French ad- 
ministration but it has begun to show some im- 
pact on recruitment policy. 

I implied that the jurists have already 
yielded to the social scientists some of their 
powers as administrative advisers, but that the 
jurist-social scientist combination is still very 
much in vogue. At present, of course, all pro- 
fessionals in Europe benefit from the great 
scarcity of trained personnel, but these lines 
may become obsolete as the new scientific 
developments make so many social changes 
subject to basic technological revolution. The 
new leadership may include men_ broadly 
versed in physical and social sciences who con- 
sider law as a subdivision of the social sciences 
—the social engineers in the true sense. 


“Imprimerie Nationale, 1945. 
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President White has initiated a series of oc- 
casional letters to presidents of chapters of the 
Society to keep chapters informed of current 
developments. 

The first two letters mentioned action taken 
at the annual meeting of the Society in March 
(reported to the general membership in the 
Spring issue of the Review) and told of the or- 
ganization of chapters on college and univer- 
sity campuses at the University of Chicago, 
University of Michigan, Syracuse University, 
Princeton University, and Roosevelt College. 

President White talked before the Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Kentucky Chapters in May. 
During an extended west coast trip he sched- 
uled calls at several centers where chapters have 
been established or are contemplated. Later, 
on an eastern trip his itinerary included other 
chapter areas. 


Each year the Department of Government, 
Pomona College, awards the Russell M. Story 
Prize to the student doing the best work in the 
course in public administration or in state and 
local government. This prize includes member- 
ship for one year in the American Society for 
Public Administration. 


CHAPTER NEWS 
Alabama 
The Alabama Chapter held a business meet- 
ing in Montgomery on April 23 and elected 
new officers as follows: 


President—Charles W. Terry, state director 
of personnel 


Vice President—Hallie Farmer, professor of 

government and history, Alabama College 

Directors—Loula Dunn, state commissioner 
of public welfare 


John Graves, comptroller, State Depart- 
ment of Finance 
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Edwina Mitchell, member of State Board 
of Pardons and Paroles 

Alex S. Pow, director of Legislative Ref- 
erence Service 


The new officers appointed Roscoe C. Mar- 
tin, bureau of public administration, Univer- 
sity of Alabama, secretary-treasurer. 

Following the business meeting, members 
and guests held a dinner program meeting, at- 
tended by about sixty persons. Since the new 
Governor has proposed a considerable spend- 
ing program, the panel discussion was on the 
subject, “Where's the Money Coming From?” 
Panel members were Senator Bruce Henderson, 
chairman of the Legislative Interim Commit- 
tee on Finance and Taxation, Paul E. Alyea, 
professor of public finance, University of Ala- 
bama, and Peter B. Hamilton, director of the 
corporate and franchise tax division, State De- 
partment of Revenue. 


California—Sacramento 


The Sacramento Chapter held a reorganiza- 
tion meeting May 7 attended by some twenty- 
six persons. The constitution was amended to 
increase the number of elected directors from 
three to five or more and the following officers 
were elected. 


President—Charles W. Johnson, deputy at- 
torney-general, State Department of Jus- 
tice 

Vice President—William K. Smith, state 
training officer, State Personnel Board 

Secretary-Treasurer—Perry L. Stauffer, staff, 
Legislative Budget Committee 

Directors—Frank B. Durkee, attorney for the 

State Department of Public Welfare 

Clarence Malm, principal aecountant, 
State Department of Finance 

John F. Fisher, executive officer, State Per- 
sonnel Board 

Richard A. McGee, director, State Depart- 
ment of Corrections 
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William H. Mitchel, administrative ana- 
lyst, U. S. Bureau of Reclamation 


Carl Richey, assistant to the general man- 
ager, Sacramento Municipal Utility Dis- 
trict 


California—Southern California 

The annual meeting of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Chapter was held June 11 following a 
dinner at the Rosslyn Hotel. The program was 
a panel discussion of “Principles of Organiza- 
tion,” with Fowler Jones, assistant director of 
the Los Angeles Bureau of Budget and Efh- 
ciency, as chairman. 

Officers to serve for 1947-48 were elected as 
follows: 


President—Peter Keplinger 
Vice President—John Vieg, Pomona College 
Directors—Will Baughman, California Tax- 
payers Association 
Garrett Breckenridge, Los Angeles County 
Bureau of Administrative Research 
Winston W. Crouch, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles 
Judith Jamison, Bureau of Governmental 
Research, University of California at 
Los Angeles 
John M. Pfiffner, University of Southern 
California 
John Steven, Los Angeles City Schools Per- 
sonnel Commission 
George Terhune, Los Angeles Bureau of 
Budget and Efficiency 


Connecticut 


The Connecticut Chapter held a dinner pro- 
gram meeting at Hotel Garde on April 15, at 
which Harold Lasswell, professor of law, Yale 
University, and director of war communica- 
tions research, Library of Congress, was the 
principal speaker. The subject of this meeting 
was “Human Relations in Public Administra- 
tion.” 


District of Lolumbia 


The Washington, D. C. Chapter met April 9 
with council member Wayne Coy as the after- 
dinner speaker. Mr. Coy, assistant to the pub- 
lisher of The Washington Post, recently re- 
turned from a trip to Japan, Korea, and the 


Philippines, spoke on “Military Government 
in the Far East.” 

The annual meeting was held May 14 with 
the president of the national Society, Leonard 
D. White, professor of public administration, 
University of Chicago, as speaker. 

Chapter officers for the 1947-48 season were 
elected as follows: 

President—G. Lyle Belsley, assistant general 

manager, Atomic Energy Commission 
First Vice President—Manlio DeAngelis, 
chief, program planning staff, U. S. Civil 
Service Commission 

Second Vice President—Dorothy Schaftter, 
research counsel, Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress 

Executive Committee—Senior members 
Elmer B. Staats, U.S. Bureau of the Budget 
Donovan Q. Zook, U. S. War Department 


Junior members 
Sylvia Barger, Federal Public Housing 
Authority 


John Pryor Furman, U. S. State Depart- 
ment 


Illinois—University of Chicago 

On April 17 a meeting was held on the cam- 
pus of the University of Chicago for the pur- 
pose of organizing a chapter. Attendance at this 
first meeting was about sixty. A constitution 
was drafted and adopted, officers elected, and 
about forty new members enrolled. The chap- 
ter plans to hold monthly meetings. The off- 
cers elected by this first campus chapter are: 


President—Marvin W. Heath 
Vice President—Richard W. Gable 
Secretary-Treasurer—Wilma H. Bangert 


The second meeting of the University of 
Chicago Chapter was held May 23. Don K. 
Price, associate director, Public Administration 
Clearing House, talked on “The Executive Of- 
fice of the President.” 


Kentucky 


The Kentucky Chapter met April 8 in Lex- 
ington for a dinner meeting. The principal 
part of the program was a discussion of “The 
Management Job of Direction” including such 
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phases as understanding the goal, the role of 
praise and reproof, oral and written direction, 
use of manuals, developing loyalty, use of con- 
ferences, coordination, and use of personal re- 
view of work in administrative activities. Panel 
members were Aaron Paul, division of public 
assistance; Ervin Rothenbuhler, U. S. Public 
Health Service; J. E. Luckett, former commis- 
sioner of revenue; and James Mott, formerly 
of city manager’s office of Coral Gables. 

The May 20 meeting of the Chapter was 
held in Louisville. Leonard D. White, the na- 
tional president of the Society and professor of 
public administration, University of Chicago, 
addressed between fifty and sixty members and 
guests assembled from Lexington, Frankfort, 
and Louisville on “The Federal Dilemma.” 


Massachusetts 

The Massachusetts Chapter met May 15 at 
the Faculty Club, Harvard Business School to 
hear a talk on “International Control of 
Atomic. Energy.” The speaker, Lincoln Gor- 
don, associate professor of business administra- 
tion, Harvard Graduate School of Business, 
member of the Editorial Board of Public Ad- 
ministration Review, is also consultant to the 
U. S. representative on the U. N. Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. 


Michigan 

The University of Michigan Chapter, the sec- 
ond campus chapter to be organized, adopted 
its constitution April 25. Graduate students in 
political science who were elected to office were: 


President—G. Homer Skarin 

Vice President—I. Harding Hughes 
Secretary—Elizabeth Myerson 
Treasurer—Alberta Brown 


New Jersey 

The Princeton University Chapter was 
formed May 16. President of the Society, Leon- 
ard D. White, visited Princeton and met with 
the organizing committee briefly preceding the 
formal adoption of the chapter constitution. 

The Chairman of the Chapter is Joseph E. 
McLean, lecturer at Princeton University. The 
Secretary-Treasurer is Harry Ransom, presi- 
dent of the Politics Club at Princeton Univer- 
sity. 


New York—Capital District 

The Capital District Chapter met April 10 in 
Hearing Room No. 2 of the State Office Build- 
ing in Albany for a panel discussion on “Pub- 
lic Administration and Public Relations.” 
Consideration was given to the contribution of 
the specialist and the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrator and the technician in relation to 
the better understanding of government. Mod- 
erator of the session was Frank J. Corr, Jr., De- 
partment of Audit and Control. Participants 
included Herman C. Beyle, Syracuse Univer- 
sity; Morgan Strong, State Conference of 
Mayors; and Herbert Campbell, State Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


The Capital District Chapter held its final 
meeting of the program year May 22 with a 
dinner at the Wellington Hotel in Albany. 
Paul H. Appleby, dean of the Maxwell School 
of Citizenship, Syracuse University, was the 
principal speaker. 

Officers to serve for 1947-48 season were 
elected as follows: 

President—Byron T. Hipple (re-elected) 

Vice President—Murray Nathan, New York 

State Department of Health 

Directors—John Daniels, Jr., New York State 

Division of the Budget 

Philip E. Hagerty, New York State Salary 
Standardization Division 

Charles F. Gosnell, New York State Li- 
brary 

M. P. Catherwood, New York State De- 
partment of Commerce 


Milton Musicus, New York State Salary Stand- 
ardization Division, was re-appointed secretary- 
treasurer. 


New York—Metropolitan Area 


The New York Metropolitan Chapter met 
April 29 for dinner in the Faculty Dining 
Room of Hunter College. The subject for dis- 
cussion was “The Use of District Offices in 
Municipal Administration.” 

This was the first of the new type of program. 
Each speaker reported something about the 
number and types of district offices used by the 
department he represented, the responsibilities 
assigned, relations between headquarters and 
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the district office, and the general attitude of 
the department toward the use of district of- 
fices. At this particular meeting, officials from 
three city departments told of their experiences 
in using district offices: August P. Flath, Police 
Department; Charles J. Labdon, Department 
of Sanitation; V. Charlotte Authier, Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. 

On May 28, the discussion was on “Organi- 
zation of a Municipal Department,” using as 
an example the Department of Public Works 
of the city of New York, its organizational plan 
and relationships. Albert H. Morgan, director 
of the division of operations of the department, 
was principal speaker. 


New York—Syracuse 

The Syracuse University Chapter constitu- 
tion was adopted May g. The chapter has about 
forty members drawn from the faculty and 
from the graduate and the undergraduate 
schools. 


President—William Childress 
Vice President—Jo Desha Lucas 
Secretary-Treasurer—Olga Lewis 
Council Members—Clifford R. Gross 
Kearney Jones 
Earle Stanley Legg 
Spencer D. Parratt, faculty representative 


Oregon 


The Oregon Chapter met June 18 for dinner 
at the Portland Chamber of Commerce to dis- 
cuss “Congressional Reorganization.” Joseph 
P. Harris, professor of political science, Univer- 
sity of California, led the discussion. 


Pennsylvania—Philadelphia Regional Chapter 


On March 17 members of the Society living 
in the Philadelphia region were consulted on 
the matter of chapter formation and a commit- 
tee, composed of the following, was invited to 
confer: 


William C. Beyer, University of Pennsyl- 
vania 

James C. Charlesworth, University of Penn- 
sylvania 

Lemuel A. Geyer, Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service 


Charles R. Messick, New Jersey Civil Service 
Commission 


Bennett F. Schauffler, National Labor Rela. 
tions Board 


Raymond S. Short, Department of Political 
Science, Temple University 


Stephen B. Sweeney, University of Pennsyl. 
vania 


Alvin C. Watson, U. S. Soil Conservation 
Service 


At a meeting May 7 the committee decided 
that a chapter should be organized in the area; 
that the programs should be conducted in semi- 
nar style with presentations on related subjects 
carefully prepared by competent leaders; and 
that they should constitute a chain of developed 
material relating to the day-by-day work of the 
members. 

The first meeting was scheduled for dinner, 
June 5, in the Benjamin Franklin Room, Hous- 
ton Hall, University of Pennsylvania. Follow- 
ing dinner there was a discussion on “Recon- 
ciling the Practice and Theory of Service 
Ratings in a Government Agency.” Robert P. 
Wray, deputy secretary of the Pennsylvania 
Department of Public Assistance, led the dis- 
cussion. 


Washington 
In Seattle an organizing committee was set 
up in June. Committee members are: 
Stanley J. Erickson, Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration 
Warner Shippee, Federal Public Housing 
Authority 
Don C. Sampson, Bureau of Public Admin- 
istration, University of Washington 
Henry Thomson, Quartermaster Corps, War 
Department 
Ira Edwards, War Assets Administration 
Harold A. Lang, Washington State Person- 
nel Board 
Charles T. Oliver, Seattle Employees Retire- 
ment Association 
George A. Shipman, department of political 
science, University of Washington 
Irving D. Smith, Veterans Administration 











